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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 








THE CONSPIRATORS 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of «‘The King in Yellow,” ‘Lorraine,’ Etc. 
A rattling good love story of to-day. Full of life, action, and adventure. Though published 
only a few weeks ago, five editions have already been exhausted. 
illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamentai, $1.50 
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A MAN OF HIS AGE 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 
Mr. Drummond is a new writer of fiction of the Stanley Weyman type. He has already made his 
mark in England, and is, without doubt, one of the most promising of the younger romantic writers. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.25 





PRINCESS SOPHIA 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of «Mammon & Co.” and « Dodo” 
A fantastic tale of a principality reduced to the verge of bankruptcy by the gambling of its 
citizens and rulers. It is both amusing and dramatic. 
Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.25 








THE REBEL 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, Author of «Galloping Dick” and 
‘The Princess Xenia’”’ 
In “ The Rebel” Mr. Watson gives us the best work which he has done since “ Galloping 
Dick.” It is a story of the days of Charles II., with a strong love interest and plenty of action. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





THE ‘ACTION AND THE WORD 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS, Author of « His Father’s Son,” « Vignettes of 
Manhattan,” Etc. 
Mr. Matthews has taken as the subject for his latest story the infatuation of a young society 
woman for the stage. It is an excellent picture of New York life. 
IMustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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A SHORT HISTORY of 


MONKS 
& MONASTERIES 


By ALFRED WESLEY WISHART, Some- 
time Fellow in Church History in The University 
of Chicago, With four true photogravure plates, 
8vo, hand-sewed, laid-antique paper, broad mar- 


gins, deckle edges, gilt top, 454 pages, fully 
indexed. Price, $3.50 met. 
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We cannot leave this review without 

Wishart's fairness in dealing H 
of the 

It is a most interesting recital Mr. Wishart makes... . A 

handsome example of the printer’s art.—St. Louis Globe- 


Blo has dyno bis week: ensaptienalll well... . Itisawork 
should —tibey Pine. 


to many readers.— ress 
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An ord and lncld, corsunt of 0 mest interesting phase 
of religious | eo. . . - Will be found most useful to de- 
siring information in this connection.— Chicago Times-Herald. 
The concluding portion is given to a discussion of the causes 
and ideals of a discussion which is temperate, 
lucid, and far-reaching, which admira the 
presentation of facts which map pee B book is 
especially suited to the needs of ope em + 

of e whole subject. . . 
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To be had of all booksellers, or sent, carriage 
free, on receipt of price by 


ALBERT BRANDT 


PUBLISHER 


Trenton, N. J. 


T. Y. CROWELL & Cos 


NEW BOOKS. 


Browning Study Programmes. 

A series of exhaustive studies in the thought and art 
of Browning’s poetry, so related as to present the poet’s 
work from many points of view, and so arranged that 
they may be used either in teaching, for club work, or 
for direction in private reading. 

By Cuar.ortre Porter and Hexen A. CLarae, ed- 
itors of the “Camberwell Browning.” 12mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50; 2 vols., uniform with “Camberwell 
Edition” of Browning’s works, 18mo, per set, $1.50. 
“In no other book has there been presented so thor- 

ough a study of Browning, with as many hints for the 

student, and so many suggestions in the way of ques- 
tions.” — The Outlook. 

“Should find wide circulation. It aims to be a wise 
and systematic guide; it certainly is an enthusiastic 
one.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“ For the ——— comprehension of Browning this 
may well be considered an epoch-making book. The 
chapters are perfect mines of information.”— New 
Haven Palladium. 

“The most comprehensive and systematic work of 
the kind that has been prepared.”— Book News. 

“Careful students of Browning will find it very val- 
uable.”—Jnland Educator. 


Duruy’s Modern Times. 
Revised and condensed by E. A. Grosvenor, Professor 
of European History in Amherst College. 12mo, 
with colored maps, cloth, $1.00. 


Duruy’s Middle Ages. 

Revised and condensed by E. A. Grosvenor, Professor 
of European History in Amherst College. 12mo, 
with colored maps, cloth, 75 cents. 

“ The two books will make a valuable addition to any 
library of history.”—The Outlook. 

« No school histories of the day will cover the periods 
that these works do more attractively and with better 
resul(s.”—School. 

“ Both books are admirably adapted for a short course 
of reading.”—Mail and Express. 

Modern Times.—* A little masterpiece of condensa- 
tion so stuffed with suggestions that it is keenly inter- 
esting.” 

Middle Ages.—* No other short history is equal in 
its merits.”— Worcester Spy. 

“ As satisfying to the busy man as a cyclopedia; as 
instructive to the student as a text-book.”—Newark 
Advertiser. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 





426-428 West Broadway . . . NEW YORK. 
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READY IN ABOUT A WEEK 


THE HEART’S HIGHWAY 











cA Romance of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century 
BY MARY E. WILKINS 


ISTRESS MARY CAVENDISH had a “ tabby petticoat of a crimson color, 

and a crimson satin bodice shining over her arms and shoulders like the 
plumage of a bird, and down her back streamed her curls, shining like gold under 
her gauze love-hood.” This young lady certainly lends charm to the opening of 
Miss Wilkins’s first venture in the field of historical romance, nor does the rest of 
the story belie this auspicious beginning. The novel is designedly more subjective 
than most members of its class, but the development of personality is at no expense 
of movement or interest, the scene being laid just after Bacon’s Rebellion, and a 
dramatic incident being the destruction of the young tobacco crop to elude the 


Navigation Act. 
Size, 5% x8; Pages, 307; Illustrated; Binding, cloth, decorated. Price, $1.50. 





Good Reading for Summer 


TARKINGTON’S «THE GENTLEMAN FROM INDIANA.” (43d Thousand) 
OLLIVANT’S “BOB, SON OF BATTLE.” (25th Thousand) ......... 
GLASGOW’S “THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE.” (12h Thousand) 
ZOLA’S “ FRUITFULNESS.” (Justouwt) . 2... 2. eee ee ee vsti 
CROCKETT’S “THE ISLE OF THE WINDS.” (Justout). . 2... 2... 
CROCKETT’S «THE BLACK DOUGLAS.” (18th thowand) ......... 
KIPLING’S «THE DAY’S WORK.” (104th thousand) . .......-.4. 
KIPLING’S «“ STALKY & CO.” (S0ththowsand) .........50048. 
KIPLING’S « FROM SEA TO SBA.” (85th thousand) . .......44. 
NORRIS’S «A MAN’S WOMAN.” (6th thousand)... 2... ee ee ee 
FIELD AND IRWIN’S «STANFORD STORIES.” (2d thousand) ....... 
STOKER’S « DRACULA.” (8d thousand) . . 2... eee ee ee eee 
WHITE’S «THE COURT OF BOYVILLE.” (6th thousand) ......... 
HOPE’S «CAPTAIN DIEPPE.” (10th thousand) ........22+-4. 


Nature Books with Colored Photographs 
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BLANCHAN’S « NATURE’S GARDEN.” (5th thousand. 80 plates) . . . net . $3 00 
BLANCHAN’S «BIRD NEIGHBORS.” (23d thousand. 52plates) ....... 2 00 
BLANCHAN’S « BIRDS THAT HUNT AND ARE HUNTED.” (10th thousand. 48 plates) 2 00 
DUGMORE’S « BIRD HOMES.” (8d thousand. 48 plates) ....... . net 200 
HOLLAND’S «BUTTERFLY BOOK.” (5th thousand. 48 plates) .... . net 3 00 





Doubleday, Page & Company, 34 Union Square, E., New York 
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The Thinnest Printing Paper in the World 
is used in making the 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY. 


DICKENS’ ano 
THACKERAY’S WORKS 


Are now being issued simultaneously. Each novel will be complete, unabridged, in a single 
volume, size only 64x 4% inches and no thicker than a monthly magazine. They are 
equally suitable for the pocket, library, or satchel, and invaluable for summer reading. 
The type is as large and easily read as that you are now reading, and although the paper is so 
thin it is remarkably opaque. They are “A real delight to lovers of Dickens and Thackeray.” 
The Churchman says of the first volume (Pickwick Papers) : ‘It is really a gem 
of a book ** and ‘* one of the most remarkable feats of modern bookmaking.” 


The volumes are published monthly, in three bindings: Cloth, $1.00 per vol.; 
Leather, boards, $1.50. Already published: Dickens —‘*The Pickwick Papers," 
**Oliver Twist *’ and ‘* Sketches by Boz,*’ ** Old Curiosity Shop,”’ 
Thackeray — ‘* Vanity Fair,’’ ‘«¢ The Newcomes,’* ‘* Pendennis,”’ 








POCKET 
SIZE 
STANDARD 
NOVELS 











Leather, limp, $1.25; 
‘¢ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
*¢ Martin Chuzzlewit,*’ ‘* Barnaby Rudge.*” 
*¢ Henry Esmond."* 
For sale by all leading Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Sample page and prospectus mailed free on request. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, Publishers, 37 East Eighteenth Street, New York. 




















BIBLIOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 








CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. 

As a result of the Cumulative Plan subscribers re- 
ceive monthly a catalogue of all books published in the 
United States during the current year, completed, re- 
vised, and brought down to date each month. It is on 


the same plan as a card catalogue. The information, 
however, is kept on stereotypes instead of cards and 
the whole record is reprinted in book form each month. 
It is better than a card catalogue containing the same 
information because it can be consulted more quickly 
and is convenient and portable. 

During the whole year of 1900 it will be necessary 
to look in but one place for any current book. 


“We would ask you to please send us in the future three copies of 
the Cumulative Index of one for which we have su 
We sincerely trust trust that you are being sufficiently supported in the 
publication to warrant its continuance.”’ 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'’S SONS, New York. 
“ Will you kindly enter our order for seven norms 6, 
Cumulative Book Book Index.” ae 


** We think the Cumulative Book 


“July number of the Index received, and I must say it is what I 
have fi SORES 98 See enen, aE ES een eaaty OeEienD cea ee 


data as to new books 
8. JOHNSTON, Ph.D., 
Editor Current H' 





INDEX TO BOOKS OF 1898-99. 
A catalogue of all books published in the United 
States in the years 1898 and 1899, being the record of 
the Cumulative Book Index of that period with additions 
and corrections. About sixteen thousand books will be 
recorded, three entries being commonly given to each 
book. Price, bound in half morocco, delivered, $5.00. 


“ Regarding the Index to Books of 1898-1899, we are happy to report 
that we consider it the most valuable tool for reference we have in our 
Possession.”’ BRENTANO’S, New York. 


THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
Books tn Print, 1899. 

A bibliography of all books in print and on the mar- 
ket in the United States in the year 1899. The “In 
Print List,” projected by Mr. George F. Danforth, 
Bloomington, Indiana, has been consolidated with the 
U. S. Catalog, thus guaranteeing a much more complete 
and accurate e than either could have been 
separately. Sample pages and prices on application. 
This catalogue sent on approval. 

(Price will be advanced after publication. ) 

“ We find it the most useful of our reference 

JOHN WANAMAKER, New York. 

“ Consider it of great value as a time saver.” 

A. M. ROBERTSON, San Francisco, Cal. 





4 BOOKLET DESCRIBING ALL OF THE ABOVE, AND INCLUDING 
SAMPLE PAGES, WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON REQUEST. 


H. W. WILSON, Publisher, 315-319 Fourteenth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO IN FICTION 


The FOURTH Edition of the New Novel, 


VENGEANCE IS MINE 


By ANDREW BALFOUR, author of “By Stroke of Sword,” “To Arms,” etc., 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 





Every reader will corroborate a Boston critic in the following opinion: 


“ The book of the moment, ‘ Vengeance is Mine,’ by Dr. Andrew Balfour, is one of the most dramatic novels 
of the present year. Although primarily an historic tale, the main thread of the narrative lies in the powerful 
love story that runs through the novel. The great value of the work to literature lies in Dr. Balfour’s touch of 
art and his keen insight into human character. To every person in the story is given the breath of life and the 
charming magic of individuality. All the personalities are vivid creations of which any novelist could feel justly 
proud, and moreover the author is sincere and writes vigorous English. . . . We read of Napoleon on the Isle 
of Elba, and follow him and his eagles to Waterloo. It is a very thrilling story.”—Boston Times. 


Size, 74x5% inches, beautifully bound, $1.50 





IF YOU HAVE N’T READ IT, ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER TO SHOW YOU A COPY. 


NEW AMSTERDAM BOOK COMPANY 





Houghton, Mifflin & Company's New Hooks 


BRIDE ROSES—ROOM FORTY-FIVE 
Two plays, by W. D. Howexts. Artistically printed and bound. 50 cents each. 


The humor, delicacy, and grace, as well as the engaging interest, of Mr. Howells’s plays, commend them 
alike for reading and for use in private theatricals. These are delightful summer books, available for charm- 
ing entertainment at summer resorts. Attention is invited to their attractive appearance. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL WAR 
By Joun Fiske. With 23 Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


An exceedingly clear and interesting account of the course and significant events of the War for the 
Union in the Valley of the Mississippi. 


THE LIGHT OF DAY 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from the Naturalist’s Point of View. By Joun Bur- 
ROUGHS. 16mo, $1.25 ; 12mo, uniform with the Riverside Edition of Burroughs’s Works, 
gilt top, $1.50 net ; uncut, paper label, $1.50 net. 


This book contains a very frank and unconventional statement of Mr. Burroughs’s view on matters theo- 
logical and religious. 








SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT POSTPAID BY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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Badgers New Books 








The Hledge 


A Novel by R. V. RISLEY 
Readers of Mr. Risley’s successful Men’s Tragedies will find in Che Sledge, 
his first novel, the same remarkable power of character analysis, the same skill 
in the casting of dramatic situations, and the increased strength that comes 
with the greater length of a novel when the interest is sustained throughout. 
Che Sledge. 12mo, bound in Cull Clezible leather, $1.50. 


French Portratts 
Appreciations of the Writers of Young France by VANCE THOMPSON 

“ A critical masterpiece.” — The Musical Courier (New York). “The volume 
not only gives wonderfully vivid pen-portraits of the major and minor poets of 
the day, but is, in fact, a thoroughly comprehensive study of the fin-de-siecle 
literature of France. It is doubtful if any other American (or English) writer 
could have so well performed the task. . . . Altogether it is a notable book.” 
—Time and the Hour (Boston). 


French Portraits. sbo, sirty illustrations, buckram, $2.50. 
The Second Edition is Now Ready of 


Passar Htories 


By GRACE MARGARET GALLAGHER, ’97 
These stories are generally admitted to be the best stories of girls’ college 
life yet written. The volume is illustrated by many reproductions from new 
photographs, with a frontispiece in tint. 


Dassat Stories. 12mo, cloth ornamental, $1.25. 
The Fourth Edition is Now Ready of 


Her Plajesty the Bing 
A Romance of the Harem by JAMES JEFFREY ROCHE 
“ The wittiest book of the year,” said the Boston Journal, and this opinion 
has been unanimously approved by both press and public, for there is, indeed, 
“ A laugh on every page.’—New York Herald. 


ber Wajesty the King. 12mo, sitteen illustrations, cloth ornamental, $1.25. 














Richard G. Wadger & Co., Publishers, Woston 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 
NEW SUMMER NOVELS. 


A New Novel by JAMES LANE ALLEN, author of “ The Choir Invisible.” 


1900.) 

























“ American to 
<n © THE REIGN OF Law. Nearly Ready. 
— HAMILTON A Tae or tHe Kentucky HeEmpriz.ps. illustrated. 
— .. wo te es is said to be “‘ almost unique in American fiction ” ( Atlantic Cloth, 12mo. 
hems __ _— e chosen a background absolutely new to his readers — the life $1.50. 






VOICES IN THE NIGHT. 


By James Newton Basxert, author of “At | A Curomatio Fanrasia. iB Frora Annie Sreet, of “On 
You-All’s House,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. | — the Face of the Waters.” "Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BENNETT TWINS. 
By Grace Marcueritre Hurp. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
A picture of life in a large city studio among a good many tests of character appealing specially to those of the artistic set. 


THE WEB OF LIFE. A FRIEND OF CAESAR. 


By Rosertr Heraics, author of ** The of | A Tate or THe Fatt or trae Roman Repvusiic. By Witiiam 
Freedom,” ete, Cloth, $1.50. Srearns Davis. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BANKER AND THE BEAR. 
A Srory or 4 Corner in Larp. By Henry Kironert Wesster. Cloth, $1.50 
A remarkably vivid and forceful picture of the possibilities of the stock market by one of the authors of that bright story : 


THE SHORT LINE WAR. 
By Merwin — Wessrer. Cloth, $1.50. 
Chicago Evening Post. | “A rattling good railroad story.’’—Philadelphia Press. 


As THE LIGHT LED. 
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“* Very exceptional indeed.”’— 














THE CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE. 





By er co ing Dissstians for the Cultivation of Horticultural Crops, and Original Descriptions of 
Professor L. H. — he Species of Fraits, Vegetables, Flowers, and Ornamental Plants Known to be in the 
Assisted by Man Market in the United States and ’ 
Caltivators and Botan Vol. I, $5.00 net ; Vol. II. pata en er neers, Mean ee toate 






A work worthy of ranking by the side of the Cen- a eeeanining its importance, the publishers have given it 
ane Dictionary.” -The Nation. 4 faultless —Tribune (New Yo ). 


NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS. 


THE FARMSTEAD. RURAL WEALTH AND WELFARE. 
By I. P. Ropers, Director of the College of Agri- | Economic Principtes IntusrraTED AND AppLiep mn Farm Lire. 
culture at Cornel! University. Rural Science By Grorce T. Farrcump, LL.D. Rural Science Series. 
Series. 138 illustrations. Cloth, $1.25. Cloth, $1.25. 


GARDEN - MAKING By one in close touch at once with rural affairs and the study of 
SuacEstions For THE UrTiILizinG ’ or Homes | THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN-BOOK. 


Grounps. By |.. H. Barry, aided L. R. | Conrammne THe Sorpcest Directions FoR THE GROWING OF THE 
: Tarr, F. A. Wavas, aad Waxian Commonest THINGs ABOUT THE Houss AND GarpeENn. By C. E, 
Third Edition. $1.00. Hunn and L. H. Bartey, Cornell Univ. Garden Craft Series, $1.00. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL FOR WOMEN. 
By Mary CapWALADER Jongs. Half leather, 12mo. Just Ready. 
Intended not to take the place of ordinary guide-books, but to supplement them, giving information not readily to be 


found elsewhere. 
How WomMEN MAY EARN A LIVING. 


HoME NURSING. 
Modern Scientific Methods for the Sick Room. A Hanpsoox or Occupations For WomEN. 























Evetern Harrison. Half leather, $1. oo. By Mrs. Heten Caurcuitt CanpDEE. Half leather, $1.00. 
MAKERS OF LITERATURE. 
Essays on Shelley, Landor, Browning, Byron, By Gzores Epwarp Woopserey, author of ** Heart 
Arnold, Coleridge, Lowell, Whittier, and Others. of Man,” ** Wild Eden,”’ ete. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS. EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS. 
oy Fut Sesteame RicHargp T. my, University of Wis- | By SirJosuva G. Frrou, late Chief Inspector of Training Colleges in En- 
alf leather, $1.25. gland ; author of “ Lectures on Teaching,” ete. Juscead, $1.25 net. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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12mo, eloth, $1.75. 























Bird students and photographers will find that this book possesses for them a unique interest and value. It 
contains fascinating accounts of the habits of some of our common birds and descriptions of the largest bird 
colonies existing in Eastern North America; while its author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds in 
nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but makes the book a record of surprising achieve- 
ments with the camera. This book is practical as well as descriptive, and in the opening chapters the questions 
of camera, lens, plates, blinds, decoys, and other pertinent matters are fully discussed. 








Miss Fowler’s New Novel. 
The Farringdons. 


A Novel. By Etten Toorneycrort Fow er, author 
of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby” and “A Double 
Thread.” Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
* Of all the charms of Miss Fowler’s books, the 

is that her characters are all alive; they are people 
of flesh and blood, whom it is a delight to know through 
the medium of her pages and to remember long afterward 

It is always venturesome to draw comparisons, and the re- 

spective merits of * The Farringdons”’ of Miss Fowler’s 

earlier had perhaps best be left to popular verdict, but 


works 
it is safe to predict that lange pecportion f readers will d 
clare in favor of the ne work.” —New York anneal 
Advertiser. 
Familiar Fish. 


Their Habits and Capture. 

A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By 
Everene McCarty. With an Introduction by Dr. 
Davip Stark JorDAN, President of Leland Stanford 
Junior University, and numerous illustrations. Uni- 
form with “ Familiar Trees,” *« Familiar Flowers,” and 
other books by F. Schuyler Mathews. 12mo, cloth. 
This interesting and practical book describes the 

habits and environment of trout, salmon, bass, perch, pike, 
ouananiche, and other game fish. This account, which will 
interest all who care for nature study, is supplemented 
by a most useful explanation of fly-casting, rods, tackle, 
methods of fishing, camping outfits, and a variety of 
practical information which will prove of immediate 
value to fishermen, old and young. 






























































































































































Two new volumes in the ‘Literatures of the 
World”’ Series, edited by Edmund Gosse. 


A History of Sanskrit Literature. 
By A. A. Macpone 1, M.A., Deputy Boden Professor of 
Sanskrit at University of Oxford. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“ The first book in English to cover this important subject 


as a whole.” 

A History of Russian Literature. 
By K. Wa.tszewsxt, author of “The Romance of an 
Empress.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
























































In Circling Camps. 

A Romance of Our Civil War. By J. A. ALTSHELER, 
author of “ A Herald of the West,” “A Soldier of 
Manhattan,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The scene opens in Washington just before the inaug- 
aration of Lincoln. There are vivid pictures of Shiloh 
and Gettysburg, and a love story of peculiar interest 
runs throughout this strong and absorbing romance. 


The Last Lady of Mulberry. 
A Story of Italian New York. By Henry Witton 
Tuomas. Illustrated by Emil Pollak. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


‘A breezy book which ‘ goes’ from start to finish. — 
best picture of Italian life in New York ever drawn,’’—New 
York Herald 


“ Highly diverting . +. Certain characters are full of 
humor.”—New York Com ial Advertiser. 


By the Author of ‘‘Red Pottage.’’ 
Diana Tempest. 


A Novel. By Mary CHOLMONDELEY, author of “ Red 
Pottage,” “ The Danvers Jewels,” etc. New edition, 
with portrait and biographical sketch. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 


** Of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever novels, ‘ Diana Tempest’ 
is quite the cleverest.’’— ‘on Times. 


Pine Knot. 

A Story of Kentucky Life. By Wittram E. Barton, 
author of “A Hero in Homespun.” Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

This striking story is full of the atmosphere of the 
uaint life of the Kentucky and Tennessee mountains. 
t sketches the curious conditions existing just before 

and during the war, and the interest of a treasure 

search runs through the tale. 


** An Epic of the West.’’ 


The Girl at the Half- Way House. 


A. Romance. By E. Hoven, author of “The Story of 
the Cowboy.” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. (Ready shortly.) 















When in want of a good novel, consult Appletons’ Town and Country Library. If out-door books are needed 
send for Appletons’ catalogue of out-door and nature-study books. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SUMMER. 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


With Introductory Chapters on the Outfit and Methods of the Bird Photographer. 
By Frank M. CuapMan, Assistant Curator of Vertebrate Zodlogy in the American Museum of Natural 
History, author of “ Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America” and of “ Bird Life,” with pic- 
tures by Ernest Seton-Thompson. Illustrated with over 100 photographs from nature by the author. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


Not long ago there was published in “ The 
Atlantic Monthly” an account of “ The Per- 
plexities of a College President,” which proved 
to be an exceptionally entertaining contribu- 
tion to recent educational literature. The pub- 
lication was anonymous, for reasons that became 
obvious as one read the article. Had it pro- 
vided entertainment and nothing more, it would 
not now concern us; but its easy and pictur- 
esque style served as the vehicle for a theory 
of educational administration that we are bound 
to characterize as both perverse and pernicious, 
and that deserves to be disentangled from the 
plausible rhetoric in which it was set forth. 
The writer introduced his subject with an 
elaborate parallel, filling two pages of the mag- 
azine, between an old-fashioned stage coach and 
a modern university. The stage coach was 
drawn by an ill-assorted team of six horses, was 
itself of antique pattern, and had for 
acrowd of light-hearted young fellows who knew 
that the coach was run for them and thought 
that it ought to berun by them. There was an 
untried driver, the coach had been repainted, 
and the directors of the company were on hand 
to witness the start under these new conditions. 
All this is supposed to be a sort of parable. 
The coach and its driver are a university with 
a new president, the team is the faculty, and 
the directors are — well, they are the directors 
or trustees. The lesson to be conveyed is that, 
given a faculty whose members are at cross- 
purposes with one another, and a board of 
trustees who represent various degrees of ignor- 
ance and conservatism, the best president in 
the world cannot develope the work of his uni- 
versity in accordance with the modern demand 

for progress, efficiency, and unity of aim. The 
theory of the writer is thus expressed : 

«“ When the directors of a great commercial corpor- 
ation or of some transportation company find it necessary 
» call +2 new map “7 the Epon! or Ad me — 
0) e m r, he 1s once given a u 
authority ane executive details. The Board of 
Control determines the general policy of the company, 
always after counselling with the new president or man- 
ager, and then leaves the executive to carry out this 
policy — his success or failure determining the wisdom 
of their choice of the man.” 


The commercial analogy thus drawn is devel- 
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oped in much detail. The two chief points 
which the writer makes are that it is the pres- 
ident’s duty to dismiss all the men who are not 
likely to act in full sympathy with his ideas of 
university management, and, having secured a 
harmonious faculty by the combined processes 
of expulsion and replacement, to carry out his 
own policy without calling the “employees” into 
consultation. That this statement of the writ- 
er’s theory, monstrous as it seems, is not an 
unfair one, may be shown from his own words : 

“The same rule ought to apply here as elsewhere: 
one who cannot commend himself to a wisely chosen 
and properly restrained executive, one who cannot cor- 
dially and enthusiastically codperate with such an exec- 
utive along lines of policy determined by the authorities 
of the university, ought to go elsewhere —and ought 
not to stand upon the order of his going, either.” 

So much for the first of the writer’s two funda- 
mental propositions ; for the second the follow- 
ing quotation will suffice : 

“If the manager of a cotton factory should under- 
take to determine by the vote of all employees where 
to buy raw material, when to buy, in what quantities to 
buy, what prices to pay, with what pattern or in what 
form or in what quantities to manufacture, when and 
where and on what terms to sell, he would bankrupt his 
corporation in a single year. 

The philistine idea of a university thus out- 
lined is already too widely current among the 
unthinking masses of our people, and this latest 
argument in its behalf should not pass without 
a protest. When the New York “ Nation” 
described the article as ** conceived in the spirit 
and couched in the style of the educational 
drummer,” the characterization was not un- 
duly severe. And a correspondent of that 
journal speaks only the barest truth when he 
declares that he has never seen a “ more mis- 
chievous attempt to lower the high ideal of 
what a college should be.” If we reflect upon 
that exalted conception of the spirit and pur- 
pose of an institution for the higher education 
which has found expression in the writings of 
so many serious thinkers — in Newman’s “ The 
Idea of a University,” for example — we are 
brought to a forcible realization of the contrast 
between their inspiring messages and the igno- 
ble teaching of the writer now under consider- 
ation. A university, in Newman’s view, is a 
place of “living teaching, which in course of 
time will take the shape of a self-perpetuating 
tradition, or a genius loci, as it is sometimes 
called ; which haunts the home where it has 
been born, and which imbues and forms, more 
or less, and one by one, every individual who 
is successively brought under its shadow.” A 
university, in the view of that “one of the 





guild” who now contemptuously rejects all the 
notions of old-fashioned culture, is an institu- 
tion something like an insurance company, 
having a corps of “employees” whose duty it 
is to give unquestioning obedience to the orders 
of the manager, and to unite with him in set- 
ting a “hot pace” in the competition with 
rival establishments. The writer states with 
indignation the fact that he knows of a new 
university president against whom it was once 
actually scored “ that his methods were too com- 
mercial,” and he quotes for condemnation the 
words, “ He is attempting to run the univer- 
sity precisely as he would run a woollen factory,” 
in which a member of the faculty complained 
of that new president. 

To put the matter bluntly, our writer is evi- 
dently of the opinion of a fellow-president 
whom he represents as “fully assured in his 
own mind that if it were possible to dismiss 
immediately every member of every faculty east 
of the Alleghanies, not more than one half 
would be reinstated, and he doubted if more 
than one third would be.” Yet he complains 
in the same paragraph that “ positive teaching 
power is still a rare gift,” and that “there are 
not yet enough strong men to go around.” 
Does he imagine that the number of strong 
men available would be greatly increased, say 
twenty years from now, if the power of arbi- 
trary dismissal which he advocates were to be 
held and exercised by any considerable number 
of college presidents? The dignity of the pro- 
fession and the security of the tenure consti- 
tute the chief reasons which now persuade an 
able man to choose the educational calling; 
these are what compensate him in part for the 
sacrifices that he must make; for these consid- 
erations he scorns the delights of material pros- 
perity and lives the laborious days of the teacher 
and investigator. Anything that weakens se- 
curity of tenure in the teaching profession at 
once tends to lower its standard besides dealing 
a fatal blow to its dignity. 

It is not often that a theoretical discussion 
finds so apt an illustration as is provided in this 
case by the affairs of the University of Cincin- 
nati. At about the time when this defense of 
the commercial method of university adminis- 


tration was on its way through the press, the 


method was being put into actual practice in 
the institution just named. Last summer the 
University of Cincinnati, having long been 
without a president, obtained one from a neigh- 
boring State, and a few months later this new 
incumbent of the position startled the commu- 
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nity by an arbitrary demand for the resignation 
of nearly all the members of the faculty. The 
Directors of the University stood behind the 
executive in this action, although it was taken 
in defiance of the by-laws and before the new 
executive could have made any real acquaint- 
ance with the work of his associates. The 
men thus summarily dismissed included several 
scholars of long service and high distinction, 
whose work had been uniformly commended for 
many years in the annual reports of the Direc- 
tors. This high-handed proceeding aroused 
public indignation to such an extent that great 
numbers of the most respected citizens rallied 
to the defense of the faculty, and sought to 
obtain, if not a reversal of the action, at least 
a definite statement of the grounds upon which 
it was taken. The Citizens’ Committee was 
composed of men of such standing that its pro- 
test was entitled to the most respectful consid- 
eration. This consideration it can hardly be 
said to have obtained, and its efforts have re- 
sulted neither in the restoration of the instruct- 
ors dismissed, nor even in any defense of the 
act which is deserving of serious consideration. 
From the report of the Committee, which is 
signed by such men as Rabbi Philipson and 
the Rev. Charles F. Goss, we extract the follow- 
ing sentences : 

“Tt has been clearly established by incontrovertible 
testimony that these reputable citizens, learned men, 
competent professors, courteous gentlemen, and life- 
long promoters of the educational interests of our city 
were, without previous notice, roughly summoned 
by the janitor of the building to repair at once to the 
President’s private office, where, ir the presence of a 
stenographer to record what was said and inv the absence 
of other witnesses to the interview, an imperious 
demand was made that they at once attach their signa- 
tures to already prepared resignations. . . . When the 
surprised and mortified victims pleaded for a little time 
in which to consider the matter, they were promptly 
informed that unless the prepared resignations were 
signed, sealed, and delivered before five P.M. on the 
following day, they would be disgraced by a summary 
and unconditional dismissal, which he stated he had 
been empowered to enforce. . . . Finally, when such 
threats failed to terrify into subservient submission and 
abject surrender, his threats were turned to pleadings 
and promises that if they would sign and preserve abso- 
lute secrecy in regard to the whole matter he would give 
them the aid of his commendation and powerful influence 
in obtaining appointments elsewhere — an offer whose 
ethical nature will scarcely bear investigation. . . . 
This by a man who has never had a meeting of his fac- 
ulty for the purpose of considering or discussing condi- 
tions, outlining his policy, or in any shape or form indi- 
cating a desire for changes of any character or kind; a 
man who has never visited any of the class rooms, heard 
a single recitation, or taken any means whatever toward 
making himself aequainted with the workings of the 
University.” 





These statements constitute a sufficiently 
scathing denunciation of a proceeding which 
must be viewed with apprehension by all who 
are concerned with the best interests of the 
higher education. Such star-chamber methods 
are absolutely indefensible, and should excite 
widespread indignation. ‘“ Under the absolute 
despotism of the present administration,” says 
one of the professors whose resignations were 
demanded, “ the faculty has ceased to be a free 
deliberative body, and its rightful prerogatives 
have been disregarded in respect to great uni- 
versity questions.” That such conditions as 
these should be possible in any American uni- 
versity offers an alarming indication of a ten- 
dency to depart from those principles of univer- 
sity management which are essential to the 
wellbeing of every institution of learning. The 
testimony of Professor P. V. N. Myers, who 
was not dismissed, but who promptly added his 
own resignation to those which had been forced 
from his colleagues, deserves also to be given. 
The scholarship and the character of Professor 
Myers need no defense, and his words carry 
with them much weight. He says: 

‘ As a believer in the eternal justice of God, and as 
a teacher of the supremacy of the law of righteousness 
in human life and history, I cannot consent to work with 
President Ayers, as he has asked me to do, in carrying 
on the future work of the University, since by so doing, 
I should be giving approval to the professional assassi- 
nation—I cannot use a less accusing word—by a compar- 
ative stranger, of my colleagues of many years, some of 
whom I have come to know intimately, and through such 
knowledge have acquired the right to declare that in 
their persons has been violated every principle of hu- 
manity and justice. . . . For me to remain asa teacher 
in the University under the administration so unhappily 
inaugurated would be to undo the work of my past life, 
and to impart a false note to all my instructions I have 
ever held up before the young men and young women to 
whom I have had the privilege and honor to stand in the 
relation of teacher, friend, and guide, as the loftiest ideal 
of conduct, unswerving fidelity to conscience and the 
dictates of duty. I have told them never to follow ex- 
pediency, but ever fearlessly to follow close after right 
and justice, regardless of consequences. If I, myself, 
as I now stand at a parting of ways, should falter and 
fail to act in accordance with my own teachings, should 
hesitate, because of the pain and sacrifice that the act 
involves, to set my feet in the path which is plainly the 
path of honor and of duty, how could I ever again tell 
the young of the regnancy of conscience, of the majesty 
of the eternal laws of righteousness, of the divineness 
and inviolability of justice, save in words that would 
ring hollow as sounding brass?” 


No technical rejoinder, no amount of sophis- 
tical reasoning, can avail against the force of 
this sincere and dignified utterance, supported, 
as it is, by the respected personality of its 
distinguished writer. 
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MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER I. AND 
HIs COURT.* 


The Memoir of the Countess Choiseul- 
Gouffier enjoyed a well-merited vogue in its 
day, three-quarters of a century ago, running 
rapidly through two liberal editions, which have 
now, as we learn, shrunk to the spectral dimen- 
sions of a brace of copies, one of them in the 
British Museum, the other in the possession of 
the translator of the comely volume now before 
us. Time has not materially dulled the interest 
or staled the variety of Madame Choiseul- 
Gouffier’s picturesque and substantial little 
book ; and we are glad to see it thus revived 
in a form which should give it a fresh lease of 
life with a new public. The portrait it paints 
of Alexander I., while not strictly in accord 
with the wider verdict of history, has its spe- 
cial features of truth and grace; while the 
charm and animation of the author’s pictures 
of the events she saw and the circles she moved 
in are undeniable. 

The Countess de Choiseul-Gouffier, née de 
Tisenhaus, was a Polish lady of rank, who was 
born at Vilna in Lithuania toward the close of 
the eighteenth century. Of her earlier life the 
Memoir tells us little, its burden being the 
writer’s personal recollections of Alexander I. 
during the dozen or so years of her acquaint- 
ance with him. That acquaintance began in 
1812 at Vilna, on the eve of Napoleon’s inva- 
sion of Russia, of which ill-starred enterprise 
the Countess may be said in a way to have wit- 
nessed the opening and the close. Alexander 
had set up his military headquarters at Vilaa, 
out of compliment perhaps to his Lithuanian 
subjects, whose loyalty showed signs of waver- 
ing before the allurements held out by Napoleon 
to the quenchless sentiment of Polish national- 
ism. 

The Countess first met Alexander at Towiany, 
the beautiful country-seat of Count Moriconi, 
near Vilna, where the Emperor stayed over 
night on returning from a review. Of this, to 
her, memorable evening spent at Towiany the 
author gives a vivacious account filled with 
instances of the Imperial guest’s winning affa- 
bility and natural good breeding. Alexander, 
she notes especially, had an infinity of shades 





* Historica Memorrs oF ALEXANDER I. AND THE 
Court or Russ1a. By Mme. La Comtesse de Choisenl-Gouf- 
fier. Translated from the French by Mary Berenice Patter- 
son. With portraits. Chicago: A. C. McClarg & Co. 





of tone and manner, each nicely adapted to the 
station or character of the person addressed. 

“ When he addressed men of distinguished rank, it 
was with dignity and affability at the same time; to 
persons of his retinue, with an air of kindness almost 
familiar; to women of a certain age, with deference; 
and to young people with an infinite grace, a refined 
and attractive manner, and a countenance full of ex- 
pression.” 

Shortly after this meeting at Towiany the 
Countess had an opportunity of observing a 
potentate not born to the purple, who impressed 
her much less favorably than Alexander. Hos- 
tilities between France and Russia began, and 
the Russian policy of continuous retreat was 
determined on. As the French approached 
Vilna the Russians evacuated it, without firing 
a shot, much to the chagrin of Bonaparte, who 
divined what his easy victory portended. Dur- 
ing his stay at Vilna Napoleon “exacted” a 
presentation of the ladies of the district at the 
castle. His manners, according to the Countess, 
savored more of the barrack and the canteen 
than of the drawing-room. 

“At the same presentation, Napoleon, after having 
spoken to several ladies, and, according to his custom, 
asking singular questions,—‘ Are you married? How 
many children have you? Are they big and fat, hey ?’— 
addressed the whole circle and said: ‘The Emperor 
Alexander is exceedingly amiable, he has gained all 
hearts here; are you good Poles?’ A general smile 
served as response.” 

Napoleon, the author states, had nothing im- 
posing in his face or manners. 

“I was astonished not to feel in his presence that 
emotion which one usually cannot prevent at the sight 
of a celebrated . All that glory bought with 
the price of men and blood could not inspire me with 
enthusiasm. The glory of conquerors is made to shine 
in history, but it is goodness alone which conquers the 
hearts of men. I had often pictured to myself the face 
of Napoleon with a countenance (sic) sparkling with 
genius. What was my surprise and disappointment on 
seeing only a little, short, fat, waddling man, with 
sleek, plastered-down hair, with good enough features 
but little expression in his face, not even that of hard- 
ness which is found in all the portraits, with the excep- 
tion of that by David. On the contrary, there was 
something pleasant in his smile, which showed very 
handsome teeth. From a distance, I confess, his sal- 
low, white face without a tinge of color, and his antique 
profile, took on a character of severity, which disap- 
peared as soon as it was examined near.” 


The author saw the entry into Vilna of the 
French army, then flushed with the anticipa- 
tion of victory and spoil; and she saw rem- 
nants of it return there, after famine, the 
snow, and the Cossacks had done their work. 


“ During three or four days the streets of Vilna were 
filled again with a throng of men, I cannot say soldiers, 
since it was impossible to recognize them in that char- 
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acter under the grotesque garments which covered 
them. One had thrown away his helmet and was muf- 
fied up in a woman’s velvet hood and black satin mantle, 
under which you could see his spurs. Another had 
wrapped himself in the ornaments and vestments of a 
church, stoles, chasubles, and altar-cloths all piled upon 
another to keep out the cold, from which nothing could 
really protect the men. Others, more fortunate in their 
booty, had thrown about their shoulders ladies’ fur 
dressing-gowns, with the sleeves tied about their necks. 
Others, again, trailed woolen blankets after them, or, 
like shades from that place whence one never returns, 
advanced in grave-clothes and winding-sheets.” 

After the re-taking of Vilna by the Russians 
there were scenes still more harrowing. 

“ We could not stir into the streets without encount- 
ering the dead bodies of French soldiers, either frozen 
to death or murdered by the Jews, who had killed them 
to get their watches, money, or other articles which 
they had about them. . . . Jewish women and even 
children were seen robbing the dead soldiers, or if they 
were not quite dead, killing them by kicks with their 
iron-bound shoes.” 

The imperial author of all this misery had 
passed close by Vilna on his return to France. 
The Duke of Bassano, who had seen him, spoke, 
says the author, “ to me of it the same day, and 
said he had found the emperor very well and 
cheerful.” 

“Napoleon breakfasted near Vilna, almost at the 
gates, chatting and joking with the members of his suite 
and with the Duke of Bassano, while the postilion who 
had driven his horses fell frozen to death.” 

A fortnight after the retaking of Vilna by 
the Russians the Emperor Alexander returned 
there, and during his stay the author had sev- 
eral conversations with him, which she recounts. 
On one occasion he observed : 

“I am badly seconded in my views for the happi- 
ness of my people, in fact, sometimes I should like to 
break my head against the wall, on seeing myself sur- 
rounded by such egotists, who neglect the good and the 
interests of the State, and think only of their own for- 
tune and elevation.” 

After her marriage to M. Choiseul-Gouffier, 
cosmopolite, savant, and erstwhile favorite of 
Paul I., the author resided for the most part at 
Paris, revisiting, however, the North from time 
to time and renewing her acquaintance with her 
imperial hero. Her conversations with him are 
faithfully recorded ; and although she notes 
symptoms of the mental change that darkened 
his later years, and was so unhappily reflected 
in his policy at home and abroad, there is no 
abatement of the note of perfervid loyalty and 
admiration that pervades her recollections. She 
accepts without question Alexander's explana- 
tion of his abandonment of the cause of the 
Greek insurgents. 

“TI cannot, and I will not (said the Emperor), favor 
the insurrection of the Greeks, because that step would 





be contrary to the system which I have adopted, and it 
would certainly destroy that peace which | have tried 
so hard to establish, a peace so necessary to Europe.” 
A “peace,” the countess might justly have 
added, which would have been for the peoples 
as the peace of death ; for it would have been 
founded iu the strangling of every popular and 
national aspiration, and the complete restoration 
of the old social, political, and spiritual order. 
The “ system ” adopted by Alexander after the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle was indeed one 
which precluded him from aiding the struggling 
Greeks, and thus obeying whatever remnants 
of the generous and liberalizing impulses of 
his youth he may still have retained. The 
promise of that youth was ill-fulfilled by later 
years. The erstwhile pupil of la Harpe, the 
philanthropic prince who had dreamed of free- 
ing and educating his people and spreading the 
light and warmth of the “ new ideas ” through- 
out his benighted and despot-ridden empire, 
gradually sank, as we know, into the gloomy 
and distrustful tyrant, the dupe of Metternich 
and Nesselrode, the champion of all that was 
reactionary and repressive in Europe. Des- 
potism, said de Maistre, “ breathed from his 
nostrils.” He died at Taganrog in 1825, half- 
demented, worn out by physical excesses, beset 
by the strangest fancies, unlamented by the 
people who had hailed his accession as the dawn 
of a new and glorious era for Russia. And yet 
those immediately attached to his person loved 
him to the last. After his death, his old ser- 
vant Ilia clung to his remains with dog-like 
fidelity, foliowing them from Taganrog to St. 
Petersburg, “ and every night, in spite of the 
intense cold and his advanced age, he slept on 
the hearse which carried the precious relic.” 
Madame Choiseul-Gouffier’s portrait of Al- 
exander is, while partial and incomplete, un- 
questionably faithful as far as it goes, and it 
contains elements of truth which must be reck- 
oned with in forming a well-rounded conception 
of his complex and enigmatic character —a 
character compounded of strangely assorted 
and often contradictory qualities. Madame 
Choiseul-Gouffier painted Alexander as she saw 
him, adding little or nothing on the credit of 
hearsay ; and as much may perhaps be said, 
though less confidently, of another female me- 
moirist of the Czar, Madame de Kriidener, who 
also supplied to the sum total of biographical 
facts her quota of special truths. In Madame 
de Kriidener’s pages it is the visionary Alex- 
ander, the mystic pietist, and founder of the 
politico-religious Holy Alliance, that is set be- 
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fore us; Madame Choiseul-Gonuffier paints 
rather the amiable and reforming prince, who 
joins to the bearing due to the dignity of his 
station that habitual deference to the claims 
and sensibilities: of others which stamps the 
well-bred gentleman. History, noting chiefly 
in Alexander I. those traits which bore most 
directly and powerfully upon the course of 
public events, regards him in the main as the 
leader of the reaction against the first wave of 
European democracy, the relentless foe of * the 
ideas of ’89.” 

We are glad, as we have already said, to 
find this interesting little book revived in a 
form that should give it a new lease of popu- 
larity. It forms a useful foot-note to the his- 
tory of the period. The translation is made 
from the first edition, and therefore contains 
the first three chapters, treating of the assas- 
sination of Paul I., which were omitted from 
the second one. The translator and editor ap- 
pears to have done her work accurately and 
carefully, only a few minor slips being apparent, 
for instance, a rather disastrous misprint (‘sol- 
itude” instead of solicitude) on page 302, and 
the statement in the Index that the execution 
of the Duc d’Enghien took place in Baden. 
The volume is tastefully gotten up throughout, 
and contains five portraits. E. G. J. 








% 
THE Feuer BEst PLAYS OF 
HAUPTMANN.* 


Some time ago, in writing of the plays of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, I said that it was next to 
impossible to see, among other plays, “ Die 
Versunkene Glocke,” by Gerhart Hauptmann. 
At that time the play had been given in this 
country only for a short time, in New York, by 
Frau Sorma in German. Now, however, it has 
been presented in English. When first pre- 
sented in German, in this country, it was said 
that there was “nothing for the stage” in it. 
Bat Mr. Sothern seems to have thought other- 
wise, and the criticisms on his opening night 
in New York rather bore him out: several 
years of theatrical success had had a mellowing 


* Tue Sunken Betz. A Fairy Play. By Gerhart Haupt- 
mann. Freely rendered into English verse by Charles Henry 





| Meltzer. New York: R. H. Russell. 


Dre Versunxens Giocke: Ein deutsches Mirchendrama 
von Gerhart Hauptmann. With Introduction and Notes by 
Thomas Stockham Baker. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Loygty Lives. Translated from the German of Gerhart 
Hauptmann by Mary Morison. New York: R. H. Russell. 

Tax Weavers. Translated from the German of Gerhart 
Hauptmann by Mary Morison. New York: R. H. Russell. 





effect on a judgment originally a little harsh. 
Whatever the play may have for the stage, 
certainly the stage has something for the play. 

Now that it will soon be possible (it is to be 
hoped) for everyone to see this play, which 
some call Hauptmann’s masterpiece, it is a good 
time to note that a translation of it, by Mr. 
C. L. Meltzer, was published last year, as well 
as an excellent annotated edition which will be 
of help to those who like to read the play in 
German. There are also translations by Miss 
Mary Morison of “ Einsame Menschen ” and 
“ Die Weber.” There is also a translation of 
“ Hanneles Himmelfahrt” by Mr. Archer, 
which, I believe, has not been republished in 
this country. It is therefore easily possible 
for anyone to know Hauptmann’s four best 
plays. And these plays are not only his best, 
but they are fortunately representative of the 
different directions of his work. He is an 
original man, and his things are by no means 
all of the same kind. 

In fact, it is proper to say that one of the 
noteworthy features of “ The Sunken Bell” is 
that it is quite unlike the rest of Hauptmann’s 
work. He has written eleven plays. Of these, 
the first was said, by those who did not like it, 
to out-Zola Zola ; and the same thing might also 
have been said of the second. The third was 
“Einsame Menschen” (translated under the 
title of « Lonely Lives”), which is not so much 
like Zola as it is like Ibsen. Without laying 
much stress on the question of influence — 
Zola and Ibsen were almost unescapable influ- 
ences ten years ago— we may say that these 
first plays were realistic plays, plays in which 
the chief interest was in the characters, plays 
which uncovered some of the tragic possibilities 
of contemporary psychology. The first two 
were crude pictures of manners rather than 
anything else : plays of solicitous motive, char- 
acter, dialogue, but hardly developed into the 
coherence needed for tragedy. ‘ Einsame 
Menschen” was more of a true drama: it 
brought together its dramatic possibilities into 
an intense focus, without losing anything of the 
realistic truth of character. The next three 
plays were realistic also. Two of them (“ Der 
Biberpelz” and “ College Crampton ”) are of 
minor interest. ‘+ Die Weber” (“The Weav- 
ers”), however, was Hauptmann’s first great suc- 
cess. It certainly was a remarkable piece, and 
must be well known by those who would know 
the man. But although in dramatic technique 
it is very different from the plays which had 
gone before, it is not different in spirit. It is 
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different in dramatic technique because it has 
no especial action and has no particular char- 
acters. Of course, something takes place, and 
certain people appear more than once ; but the 
centre of interest is not in the individuals, it is 
in the general movement. The play presents 
the rise and failure of a strike among the 
weavers; and if the full significance of the 
movement be gained, the fate of particular 
weavers is of minor moment. This surely is a 
great departure from the fairly well-ordered 
tragedy of “‘Einsame Menschen.” Still, the 
two plays are the same in general method: 
both are realistic in manner. The next plays 
had still further differences: ‘“* Hannele” was 
called “ a dream-poem,” “ Florian Geyer ” was 
an historical drama in verse. But in both 
Hauptmann was still realistic, if we may indi- 
cate by that word that he was still absorbed 
largely in seeing how men and women actually 
do live and act. True, he chose out-of-the-way 
fields, fields which stretch over toward the do- 
main of romance. Hannele is a poor little girl 
driven by cruelty to an attempt at suicide. 
She is rescued and carried to the poorhouse, 
where she sees strange and beautiful visions 
before she dies. Vision and reality are some- 
times so intermingled that one does not know 
whether the stage represents the poorhouse 
room or the disordered brain of the dying child. 
Often, too, we may think that we have not 
realism, but poetry. But there is never a place 
in the play where we can deny that Haupt- 
mann’s chief interest was in watching the rise 
and fall of the faint little flame of life in its 
last flickerings before absorption or extinction. 
And “ Florian Geyer,” too, although historical, 
although cast in the romantic period of mediz- 
valism, was still an attempt to get at life, to 
figure a period of social ferment and unrest not 
unlike our own. 

In fact, in these eight plays we see a realist 
too large and too genuine to be bound by any 
simple formula, turning from one motive to 
another, from one time to another, from one 
phase of life to another, but always recognizing 
the limits of particular cases, always selecting 
some individual forms wherein motive and 
phase and time had actually manifested them- 
selves, always presenting these particulars with 
the strictest adherence to the laws of fact and 
the necessities of the special case which hap- 
pened to exhibit them. 

Now * Die Versunkene Glocke,” which came 
next after “ Florian Geyer,” is nothing of this 
sort at all. It is labelled a “ marchendrama,” 





a fairy play ; its time is a half-legendary period 
when Christianity has not long conquered 
ism; its characters are not only flesh- 
and-blood villagers, but elves, woodsprites, 
nixies ; its action is more of a symbol of some 
general truth of life than a presentation of any- 
thing that ever took place. It is not realistic 
at all, unless we call it so from the realities it 
has been held to symbolize ; it is not only ro- 
mance, but it is the romance of Germany, which 
is the species farthest removed from realism. 
It is worth mentioning that “ Die Versun- 
kene Glocke” is not the only play of its kind 
in Germany nowadays. About one year after 
Hauptmann had turned to history and then to 
romance, Sudermann did the samething. First 
came “ Teja,” a one-act tragedy of the later 
days of the Roman Empire ; then “ Johannes,” 
a drama founded on the life and death of the 
Baptist ; and lastly “Die drei Reihefedern ” 
(“The Three Heronfeathers”’), rather more 
frankly romantic than Hauptmann even. And 
it may also be added that although some of the 
younger dramatists have succeeded in realism 
— for instance, Max Halbe in “ Mutter Erde ” 
— others have made a name in romance, and 
that before “ The Sunken Bell,” notably Lud- 
wig Fulda with “ Der Talisman” and Ernst 
Rosmer with “ Die Konigskinder” (“The 
Children of the King”). So we might view 
the change in Hauptmann’s standpoint as a 
change in tendency. A curious fact, however, 
is that in his next play, “ Fuhrmann Henschel,” 
Hauptmann returned to psychologic realism ; 
nor does he attempt romance in *‘ Schluck und 
Jau.” So that “The Sunken Bell” stands alone 
among his works. 

It is, then, not the normal Hauptmann that 
we have in this romantic allegory. Who is 
the normal Hauptmann? one may ask. Is he 
the author of “Einsame Menschen,” or of 
“Die Weber,” or of “ Hannele”? Neither 
one nor the other, would be the answer; but 
he is the author of all three, and of “ Florian 
Geyer,” too, and of “« Fuhrmann Henschel ” as 
well. He wrote “ Die Versunkene Glocke,” 
doubtless, and so did Ibsen write “ Brand” 
and “ Peer Gynt.” But if one got one’s idea 
of Hauptmann from “ Die Versunkene Glocke” 
alone, one would be too like the lady who wrote 
a paper on Dickens after reading only “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” She was asked why she 
had not spoken of Dickens as a humorist, and 
answered that she had not known that he had 
been one. 

If one could read but one play of Haupt- 
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mann’s, the one to read would be “ Hanneles 
Himmelfabrt.” It has enough realism and 
enough of the romance that life itself has. It 
has the psychology that his admirers long for, 
but in such form that one is quite free to think 
it something else. It has as true poetry as 
« Die Versunkene Glocke,” and as true human 
y as “Die Weber.” It is, in fact, 
sithough the shortest, yet the greatest of its 
author’s plays. Not one other of Hauptmann’s 
plays but has been equalled by somebody else. 
* Einsame Menschen” is not stronger than 
Sudermann’s “ Heimat” or Max Halbe’s 
“« Mutter Erde,” which are on something like 
the same subject. “Die Weber” is certainly 
almost sui generis: but it is not quite, being 
easily paralleled by Verhaeren’s “ Dawn.” 
“ Die Versunkene Glocke,” as has been said, is 
one of several, even in Germany, at the present 
day. But the only drama that reminds me of 
“ Hannele” is Maeterlinck’s “ Mort de Tinta- 
gilis”; and this very beautiful work of the 
Belgian is conceived in such a different mood 
from “ Hannele,” and so lacks that support of 
firm flesh and blood that makes “« Hannele ” so 
wonderfully appealing, that we really cannot 
say that the two plays are of the same kind. 
Yet whether our present play be eminently 
characteristic of Hauptmann or not, it is a very 
beautiful play, both to read and to see. It is 
full of the spirit of German myth (though 
occasionally with strange anachronisms which 
are doubtless the result of the modern spirit) ; 
it has much charming poetry, it has a well- 
developed and pathetic motive, it has original 
and attractive figures. I have less interest in 
its allegory, or symbolism, which has greatly 
interested the German critics. Doubtless Hein- 
rich may be taken for one of those figures not 
rare in literature — Faust, Manfred, Brand — 
which are representative of the restless unsatis- 
fied soul of humanity. But then so is Hamlet 
representative, and so is Prospero; yet each of 
these last is also and more especially a per- 
sonal character. So is Heinrich a personal 
character, a man in whom one may concentrate 
interest and sympathy. True, he is not a very 
strong man; Hauptmann’s men are apt to be 
weaklings, and purposely so: Alfred Loth in 
“ Vor Sonnenaufgang,” and John Vockerat in 
« Einsame Menschen,” for instance. To me, 
the chief character in the play is not the Bell- 
founder but Rautendelein the Woodelf. With 
some other of Hauptmann’s women — Fraulein 
Anna Mabr, say, and Hannele—she makes, 
upon me 3¢ ‘east, the first and last impression. 





It is not an allegorical impression, or symbol- 
istic, but a poetic impression. 

I believe I think of Hauptmann, on the 
whole, not as a realist or a romanticist, but 
rather as a poet. As some poets have cast 
their work largely in dramatic form, so has 
Hauptmann. If you would realize the matter by 
contrast, you may put the character of Fraulein 
Anna Mahr, just mentioned, beside that of 
Magda in Sudermann’s “ Heimath.” Suder- 
mann is a novelist; and Magda has all the 
strength and firmness of a skilful novelist’s 
work. But Anna Mahr is more delicate, and 
more pathetic, and more suggestive, and more 
of a poetic conception. 

Doubtless poets are not apt to be realists. 
But here is one that is. He is a dreamer, but 
a dreamer who is so impressed by waking life 
that his dreams are not a mere phantasmagoria. 
They are still dreams, but they follow the logic 
of waking life, and to their author this iogic is 
quite as interesting as anything else. We 
might apply to him the lines put into the mouth 
of Heinrich, with somewhat different meaning : 

“I see—I feel —I know — the smallest thing — 
Even to the pattern of this coverlet. 
Each thread — each tiny knot —I could describe ; 
And yet I’m dreaming.”’ 


Epwarp E. Hats, Jr. 








AN EPISCOPAL RACONTEUR.* 


Of all the Bishops of the American Episcopal 
Church who have sought to deliver their liter- 
ary message to the world in the form of remi- 
niscences, none have been quite so fortunate as 
the Bishop of Minnesota. His good fortune 
consists partly in the time he has selected for 
this contribution to American literature. The 
end of a century naturally finds the popular 
mind prepared to be entertained with historical 
and biographical gossip. Bishop Whipple, by 
reason of the peculiar position he has main- 
tained in both Church and State throughout 
half a century, by the width of his experiences, 
his keen sense of humor, and his unbounded 
optimism, is eminently qualified to gratify this 
popular interest. If the fault be found that 
in his sumptuous octavo volume of 576 pages 
(including appendices and index) he has paid 
little regard to chronological sequence in the 

*Liguts anp SHapows or a Lone Episcorate. Being 
and Recollections of the Right Reverend 
Henry Benjamin Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minne- 


sota. With portrait of the Author, and other illustrations. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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arrangement of the incidents he relates, it may 
be replied that the book is not intended to be 
an autobiography nor a contribution to history. 
One of its chief charms (and it is a charming 
book) lies in the naive artlessness with which 
the Bishop tells the story, or perhaps more 
properiy the stories, of the stirring times in 
which he has lived. Not but that the Bishop 
possesses valuable historical materials for which 
coming generations might be grateful. Upon 
the relations of our government and of our 
civilization to the Indians, for example, the 
Bishop could tell a story that would be of ines- 
timable value. To this subject he has devoted 
a large part of his book and more than sixty- 
five pages of appendices. His life also furnishes 
many elements of a successful biography. But 
the general reader has reason to be grateful 
that in forestalling the post-mortem biographer 
and taking the law in his own hands he has 
written reminiscences and recollections rather 
than an autobiography. 

Bishop Whipple belongs to a family that 
furnished sixteen heroes to the Colonial and 
Revolutionary wars and two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence. That he should 
hold the post of Chaplain-General of the Socie- 
ties of the Sons of the Revolution and Colonial 
Wars of the United States, seems logical and 
appropriate. He is a native of the state of 
New York. He does not tell us, but it is be- 
traying no confidence to state, that his birth 
year was 1823. After his school days, by the 
advice of a physician he entered active business. 
He was attracted to political life, was appointed 
Division Inspector of Militia, and was once 
secretary of a convention for the nomination of 
state officers. 

His career in the ministry began in 1849, 
and some fears were expressed that he might 
have spoiled a good politician to make an in- 
different clergyman. But he did neither. As 
early as 1853 he became acquainted with 
Southern life. In 1856 he organized a parish 
in Chicago, and introduced the free church 
system in that city. Three years later he was 
consecrated the first Bishop of Minnesota, a 
Diocese then including more than eighty-three 
thousand square miles of territory, and now 
reduced to twenty-six thousand square miles. 
The usual career of an American Diocesan 
Bishop was varied in his case by winters spent 
in Florida, by some foreign travel (he attended 
the first Lambeth Conference and preached 
the opening sermon before that Conference in 
1888), by building the first Protestant Cathe- 





dral in America, by a most interesting work 
among the Swedes, by the founding of schools 
at Faribault, and by the establishment of hos- 
pitals and other charitable institutions. He 
had, in fact, become so well known, both at 
home and abroad, that in 1871 he was offered 
the Bishopric of Hawaii under the English 
Church. And later he became a Trustee of the 
Peabody Board for Educational work in the 
South. 

But the Bishop’s chief distinction was gained 
by reason of the existence in his Diocese of 
large numbers of Indians with whom the work 
of the extension of the Church had but just be- 
gun, and was, up to the time of his consecration, 
meeting with but partial success. For a deep 
interest in the welfare of these people he was 
prepared by his ordinarily warm sympathies, 
and by his previous experiences he was prepared 
to be especially helpful. His efforts to better 
the condition of the red men were not popular. 
He had to confront government officials and 
make scathing exposures of their official incom- 
petence or worse. He went about armed with 
documentary evidence of the truth of state- 
ments he had to make. He learned the Indian 
character, and how to interpret the message of 
the Gospel so that it might be understood by 
them. Asa result he not only gathered Indian 
congregations into the fold of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, but he trained and educated 
and ordained a native ministry. Both in 
America and in England his title of “ The 
Apostle to the Indians” is recognized. So 
thorough was his knowledge of the wrongs done 
to the Indians that he was requested to write 
an introduction to Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“Century of Dishonor.” So efficient did he 
prove himself in his labors for the amelioration 
of the distressing condition of the Indians that 
he won their unbounded confidence and was 
many times made a member of important Com- 
missions sent by the government to make trea- 
ties with them. 

A life so full of varied incidents could not 
fail to furnish a fund of anecdotes, and the 
Bishop would have been hiding his talent in a 
napkin if he had not become an accomplished 
raconteur. Some of his stories are thrilling to the 
borders of the dramatic,— as, for example, his 
encounter with a lunatic armed for the purpose 
of shooting him. His reminiscences abound in 
anecdotes from which we predict that the clergy 
will draw for many years to come. They are 
illustrative of the ups and downs of ministerial 
life, and of the Indian character. Those be- 
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longing to the latter class are probably of the 
freshest interest, and the specimens here given 
are selected more because of their brevity than 
otherwise. 

The Bishop once undertook to reprove Wa- 
basha for having a Scalp-Dance in front of the 
Mission House. 


“ The chief was smoking, but when I had finished he 
took his pipe from his mouth, and slowly blowing a 
cloud of smoke into the air said: ‘White man go to 
war with his own brother; kills more men than Wabasha 
ean count all his life. Great Spirit look down and 
says, “ Good white man; he has My Book; I have 
home for him by and by.” Dakota has no Great Spirit’s 
Book; he goes to war, kills one man, has a foolish 
sealp-dance. Great Spirit very angry. Wabasha 
does n’t believe it !’” 

“Indians are keen judges of character. A lawyer, 
who was reputed to be not over-scrupulous in his deal- 
ings, was employed by an Indian to draw up some 
papers. On paying his fee, the Indian asked for a re- 
ceipt and was told that a receipt would not be necessary. 
The Indian insisted upon having one, and when ques- 
tioned as to his anxiety about the matter, replied, ‘ Since 
becoming a Christian I have been very careful in all 
my dealings that I may be ready for the judgment, and 
when that day comes I don’t want to take time to go 
to the bad place to get my receipt from you.” 


The Indians are quick at repartee. 


* An Indian agent, who was a militia colonel, desired 
to impress the Indians with the magnitude of his dignity. 
He dressed himself in full uniform, with his sword by 
his side, and rising in the council told them that one 
reason why the Great Father had had so much trouble 
with his red children was that he had sent civilians to 
them. 

“¢You are warriors,’ he said, ‘and when the Great 
Father saw me he said, “I will send this man who is a 
great warrior to my red children who are warriors, and 
they will hear his words.”’ 

“ An old chief arose, and surveying the speaker from 
head to foot, said calmly: ‘Since I was a small boy I 
have heard that white men had great warriors. I have 
always wanted to see one. I have looked upon one, 
and now I am ready to die.’” 


Their sense of justice is thus illustrated : 

“Shakopee, one of the leaders in the [Minnesota] 
massacre of 1862, was a prisoner in Fort Snelling under 
sentence of death. He said to Dr. Daniels, who was 
visiting him: 

«*What will the white men do to me?’ 

*¢T think you will be hanged,’ the doctor answered. 

“ With a quiet smile, Shakopee replied: ‘I am not 
afraid to die. When I go into the spirit world I will 
look the Great Spirit in the face and I will tell Him 
what the whites did to my people before we went to 
war. He will do right. I am not afraid.’” 


A clergyman who was visiting Captain Jack 
(head chief of the Modoes) in prison, after de- 
scribing heaven as a place where the streets 
were paved with gold and the houses built of 
precious stones, said : 

«* And if you repent of your wickedness in fighting 














good white men, the Great Spirit will permit you to go 
to this place.’ 

«Captain Jack listened politely, and then asked, ‘Do 
you think you will go to that place ?’ 

«« Yes,’ was the answer, ‘if I should die to-day, I 
should be there before night.’ 

« «If you will take my place,’ was the response, ‘and 
be hanged to-morrow, I will give you forty ponies.’ 

“The offer was not accepted.” 

Red Cloud, having been asked for a fare- 
well toast at a public dinner, arose and said: 
* When men part they look forward to meet- 
ing again. I hope that one day we may all 
meet in a land where white men are not liars.” 

President Cleveland once asked Bishop 
Whipple what he thought the effect would be 
of making the Indians voters. : 

“TI told him that we had tried it, at which he ex- 
pressed surprise. ‘We had a territorial law,’ I ex- 
plained, ‘that Indians wearing civilized dress might 
vote. At an election some one said, ‘ Wait till you 
hear from Pembina!’ When they heard from Pembina 
they learned that a band of Indians had been put into 
hickory shirts and trousers between sunrise and sunset, 
and had become voters. The President smiled and 
said, ‘ I see how it may work.’” 

It is due to the cheerful optimism of Bishop 
Whipple that the lights are the more abun- 
dant than the shadows in his Long Episcopate. 
Among the illustrations are some facsimiles of 
letters which add interest to a book which is 


full of interest. Anraur Howarp Nott. 








THE PEOPLE AND RULERS OF THE 
NETHERLANDS.* 


The publication, in 1892-3, of Volumes I. 
and II. of a “ History of the People of the 


Netherlands,” by Petrus Johannes Blok, Pro- 
fessor of Dutch History in the University of 





. Leyden, at once won for the author a distin- 


guished place among European scholars. This 
work is now offered in English in slightly 
abridged form, and constitutes a valuable addi- 
tion to historical literature for English readers. 
The scope of the work is indicated by this 
statement, in the preface : 

“Such a history as the author wishes to write em- 
braces all the manifestations of the life of the people, 
the political history as well as the history of civilization, 
commerce, industry, agriculture, navigation, law, and 
economic development. To the history of the Dutch 
people in its widest sense this work is devoted. It is 
not enough for the history of the people to know the 
evolution of Holland as a state, to explain the present 
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civilization from the past. Our time asks of the his- 
torian with ever greater emphasis, How has our society 
become what it is?” 

The author has, in the main, accomplished his 
purpose. Facts and deductions therefrom are 
stated for periods of Netherlandish history 
heretofore beyond the reach of the ordinary 
student. Characteristics and conditions im- 
portant to a correct understanding of the devel- 
opment of the people are enlarged upon, in 
distinct chapters, for each social class and for 
each element in any way instrumental in the 
formation of the modern Netherlandish states. 
It is safe to say that criticism is challenged 
only in the plan adopted, wherein Dr. Blok 
has sacrificed the sense of historical sequence 
and correlation to his desire to fix the reader’s 
attention upon the subject-matter of each 
chapter. It is often difficult to determine the 
relative importance of any given social order 
in a particular epoch, or to grasp the inter- 
relation of the separate elements of the growing 
nations. , 

Turning to the method of treatment, we find 
an avowed attempt has been made to use the 
semi-philosophical system which makes the 
“Short History of the English People” such 
delightful reading. This treatment is here not 
altogether successful. The charm and value of 
Green’s work, in spite of some inaccuracies of 
statement, lie in the careful elimination of all 
those non-essential facts of English history 
which do not serve to elucidate an analysis of 
social and political conditions. Then, too, the 
essential facts are so interwoven with the philo- 
sophical examination as not to tire the reader 
by detailed statements. Dr. Blok makes his 
analysis of conditions a sharp, clear-cut, forci- 
ble analysis, which ill prepares the reader for 
what follows — a detailed and frequently weari- 
some account of historic incidents. Still, it is 
so unusual to find a continental historian who 
recognizes any obligation beyond a ciassified 
and orderly presentation of the facts for which 
he has been laboriously digging, that in this 
case the author should rather be commended 
than condemned. His analyses are brilliant, 
his facts dryly stated ; he has yet to find the 
right system of combination. 

A point of unusual interest in the second 
volume is the conception of the character and 
influence of Charles the Rash of Burgundy. 
This chief among the opponents of French 
Royalty is familiar to historical readers as the 
possessor by inheritance of a great domain and 
vast wealth, Lacking the requisite adminis- 





trative ability, and impelled by a controlling 
impetuousness which made him blind to inevit- 
able consequences, he steadily dissipated his 
possessions. His schemes for a Burgundian 
Kingdom are regarded as chimerical, his admin- 
istration as directed-by the chance temper of 
the moment, while the failure of his plans and 
his tragic death are but the logical result of 
unconsidered action. 

Dr. Blok does not proclaim himself a de- 
fender of Charles the Rash, nor does he urge 
a new light upon his character. He does, how- 
ever, force genuine admiration for the character 
of that prince, in a careful examination of the 
results of his work. The details of his govern- 
ment and administration, noted in various 
chapters, with the author’s criticism thereon, 
exhibit in Charles an ideal of government indi- 
cative of statesmanlike qualities not general in 
the fifteenth century, a broadness of view and 
ambition creditable to any ruler, and a real 
genius in the government of his widely sepa- 
rated dominions. Like Richelieu in France, 
Charles intended to centralize, in administra- 
tion, in justice, and in finance. His purposes 
and plans as viewed to-day were admirably 
conceived, and many of them took deep root in 
Netherlandish institutions. Thus, Dr. Blok 
emphasizes the service performed by Charles 
in the destruction of numerous petty judicial 
rights of the provinces, and the substitution of 
a court system imperial in its scope though not 
in name. Nor does the failure of the Bur- 
gundian Kingdom, for which Charles inces- 
santly labored, justify the conclusion generally 
accepted that his project was merely the dream 
of an over ambitious man. Success was, indeed, 
very near, and the ultimate failure seems rather 
the chance of mischievous ill-fortune than the 
logical result of an ill-considered plan. Unlike 
Richelieu, Charles did not finally succeed in 
crushing out those separatist tendencies which 
endangered the unity of his rule. Failing to 
succeed, historians have called him “the Rash”; 
—clearly he deserved the appellation in the 
later years of his rule, but it was then the rash- 
ness of despair, and of a mind distraught by 
the unexpected and sudden overthrow of a 
political edifice painfully erected by many years 
of patient labor. The true test of merit, for 
the claimant to historical honors, lies in the 
permanence of his labors and in their effect for 
good upon later forms of governmental insti- 
tutions. Judged by this standard, few rulers 
of the Burgundian territory deserve so much 
credit as does he who figures in history as the 
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destroyer of his Kingdom by the violence of 
his temper. 

The “ History of the People of the Nether- 
lands,” in spite of the difficulty of details en- 
countered by the reader, is a scholarly produc- 
tion, inspiring to the student by its occasional 
luminous characterization and valuable by its 
wealth of authorities and classification of 
sources. Each volume contains excellent maps 
and a carefully prepared index. 

E. D. Apams. 








SOCIAL DISCUSSION AND REFORM.* 


In his work on “The Development of English 
Thought,” Professor Patten has chosen his economic 
material from the mother country because her insular 
position and the freedom of her government have 
left the process of intellectual development compara- 
tively unhindered. The theory illustrated is thus 
stated: “Survival is determined and progress 
created by a struggle for the requisites of which 
the supply is insufficient. These requisites are 
the goods for which men strive or the means by 
which they may avert evils. A group of such defi- 
nite objects upon which the life and happiness of 
each race depends, always existe. The environ- 
ment formed by this group of economic objects sur- 
rounding and supporting a given race changes with 
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the several objects in which the interests of the 
race are centred. With the new objects come new 
activities and new requisites for survival. To meet 
these new conditions, the motives, instincts, and 
habits of the race are modified; new modes of 
thought are formed ; and thus, by the modification 
of institutions, ideals, and customs, all the character- 
istics of the civilization are reconstructed.” The 
body of the work is given to an account of the 
journey of a student of philosophy into the world 
of the economist. Literature and history are seen 
through an economist’s eyes. We follow the author 
through the statement of his theory, a psychological 
and biological discussion of environment, race ideals, 
social stratification, stages in the progress of thought, 
curves of thought. Mankind he divides into four 
classes, whose odd titles provoke irreverent mirth 
at the first reading: the Clingers, Sensualists, Stal- 
warts, and Mugwumps. The are described 
by the epithets ; and the history of English thought 
is the story of the struggle of these classes for exist- 
ence and control. Mandeville’s “Fable of the 
Bees”’ is made a new starting-point for the treatment 
of the writers of the eighteenth century, Hume, 
Adam Smith, and Whitefield. Under the title 
** Economists” we have not only Ricardo, Malthus, 
and Mill, but also Darwin, the English poets, and 
the Oxford Movement. Throughout the volume 
are scattered acute and ingenious interpretations 
of particular writers and currents of speculation. 
It is in the last chapter that the author’s position 
comes out most clearly. The key to this position 
is the biological phrase “condition of survival.” 
Certain economic conditions will dominate the future 
and create the economic pressure out of which 
the movement of thought will proceed. The unity 
of the race is said to be not environmental but 
psychic; the race ideals and social standards are 
not the mere reflection of external conditions, but 
are the products of psychic activity. But if the 
advance thought does not prove of permanent ad- 
vantage, the race which accepts it dies out and 
others take the place. Science exercises its power 
by creating new economic conditions, and these 
modify national thought. A great invention changes 
the conditions of survival and allows a new type of 
man to succeed. The Royal Society did not kill 
superstition with lectures. “Superstition died when 
men got regular employment and three meals a day. 
The habits of thought creating superstition come 
from an irregular life and from the impossibility of 
predicting futare events or of providing for future 
needs.” Dyspepsia creates new superstitions and 
inclines men to swallow quack remedies. ‘Cheap 
food and a sugar diet make the conditions out of 
which the thought movement of the present epoch 
will proceed.” Alcohol drinkers will be exterminated 
by the industrial order, and sugar-eaters will sur- 
vive and possess the land. But appetite for sweets 
must be held under control, or Bright’s disease and 
apoplexy will catch them. “The elimination of 
sensual men, and of women made inactive by art, 
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literature, and a sugar diet, are the prominent causes 
of modifications in the national character. Economic 
experience and thinking lead upward to religion.” 
Such are some of the author’s positions and conclu- 
sions. We are here dealing with a man of learning 
and profound reflection. Yet there is something 
lacking. One is compelled to ask, when all has been 
told as to the “ conditions of survival,” whether 
survival is the end of living, and whether there may 
not be a tolerance of many styles of character 
among the survivors. To account for Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, and Wordsworth, in the most complete 
sense, can we get all the help we need from economic 
conditions ? 

The translation of Signor Loria’s powerful book, 
“The Economic Foundations of Society,” will ex- 
tend the influence of one of the ablest of Italian 
economists. It does not seem likely that his theory 
of the progress of society can be generally accepted 
as complete and final, but this work presents in a 
powerful light one of the forces of evolution and 
suggests many points of fruitful speculation. The 
point most insisted on is that the origin of society, 
of its institutions, its ethics, its spiritual ideals, is to 
be accounted for on economic grounds. The author's 
preface is a challenge to idealists: “The book re- 
vealed the secret to the world; it boldly declared, 
what no one had had the courage te say, that cu- 
pidity, narrow, mean egoism, and class spirit ruled 
in our so-called democracies ; it ruthlessly unmasked 
the political deities that the world had been in the 
habit of invoking with pompous phrases, and, rais- 
ing the veil that covered them, it showed that where 
we had expected to find the mystical Isis, there was 
only a yawning, greedy crocodile.” The idealist, 
however, may still take his stand at two lines of 
defense : first, when he denies that economic forces 
are the sufficient explanation of social origins ; and, 
secondly, when he insists that “‘ economic ” motives 
are themselves composed of all human desires which 
call for material means of satisfaction. 

While we are reading, in parallel columns of our 
daily newspapers, detailed accounts of street-car 
riots in Berlin and St. Louis, of bloody assaults and 
threatened bankruptcies in building trades in Chi- 
¢eago, and of ill-suppressed hate and rebellion in 
industrial circles almost everywhere, it is refreshing 
to learn of one little oasis where men can discuss 
their business differences without resort to duei and 
vendetta. New Zealand some years ago grew 
weary of the medieval barbarism of industrial war- 
fare, and also of modes of voluntary arbitration 
without legal support. The community did not 
choose a scheme of arbitration which would simply 
create a combination of employers and trades unions 
in a conspiracy to raise prices for the great con- 
suming public. They resolved to protect the com- 
mon welfare by legislation and judicial process. 
Mr. H. D. Lloyd, in his account of “ A Country 
Without Strikes,” has told the story in plain, intel- 
ligible, and convincing form. It is not probable 
that America will heed his lesson and prophecy at 





once. The partial and tentative methods must be 
further tried until their essential fallacies have been 
shown and their costly educational work has been 
done. The New Zealand experiment is carried on 
in a small country under peculiar conditions, and 
its law will undergo many modifications; buat it 
gives the only rational promise for a certain and 
just decision of class controversies and partisan 
strife. The timeliness and practical wisdom of 
Mr. Lloyd’s little book should procure for it a wide 
reading. 

In “The Theory of the Leisure Class,” Mr. 
Thorstein Veblen discusses the place and value of 
the leisure class as an economic factor in modern 
life. The grounds of class distinctions are sought 
in primitive institutions. Property and ownership 
had their origin in emulation during a period of 
predatory acquisition. The enslavement of women 
was a part of the process. Economic production, 
useful drudgery, fell to women and other slaves. 
Exploitation became the business of nobles and the 
reputable. The productive industries became shame- 
ful. Possession of wealth without labor marked 
the superior race and the ruling class. Government 
was instituted, and is still maintained, as the means 
of keeping the exploiters in possession. The con- 
ventional marks of this superiority are conspicuous 
leisure and conspicuous consumption. The author 
distinctly disavows any purpose to test the canons of 
taste, art, fashion, and ceremony by any standard 
except the economical; and the reader must, in 
fairness, bear this claim in mind. The author pro- 
ceeds with the cool temper of pure intelligence, the 
calculation of an “economic man.” We should give 
him credit for absolute sincerity when he affirms 
repeatedly that he has no ethical, wsthetical, or 
transcendental criterion in mind. His style is 
chilled steel: hard, cold, and sharp. Its light is 
dry and frosty. The word “socialism” is scrupu- 
lously avoided, but the arguments made familiar by 
socialists gleam through the sentences of every 
chapter. The sole test of institutions, in this book, 
is their economic or industrial usefulness. Useful- - 
ness, apparently, is nowhere defined ; but we may 
get light from the definition of “ waste”: “ It is not 
to be taken in an odious sense, as implying an ille- 
gitimate expenditure of human products or life. 
In the view of economic theory the expenditure in 
question is no more and no less legitimate than any 
other expenditure. It is here called ‘ waste’ be- 
cause this expenditure does not serve human life or 
well-being on the whole, not because it is waste or 
misdirection of effort or expenditure from the stand- 
point of the individual consumer who chooses it.” 
That is “ waste ” which does not enhance well-being 
on the whole ; which fails to promote the generically 
human, the collective good. An impartial judgment 
of the conclusions would be easier if the author had 
given us a nearer view of his standard of usefulness. 
While we must accept his disclaimer that he does 
not mean to apply any but strictly “economic ” 
texts to contemporary customs, those who practice 
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these customs must be very thick-skinned if they 
ean read his pages without wincing or revolt. The 
book is too strong to be thrust aside. It is an 
academic, subtle, and acute phrasing of what the 
working men, “conscious of their goal,” are saying 
about us in every shop and Sunday trades council. 
Here lies a great merit of the book, in spite of a 
somewhat evasive manner of approach: it compels 
the “ respectable ” class to see themselves as others 
see them,— if they care for that accomplishment. 
A banker, on reading about himself here, will per- 
haps not like to be classed among the “ predatory ” 
classes even if nothing “odious” is intended. A 
lawyer will hardly look a second time for the Pick- 
wickian sense of this characterization: “The pro- 
fession of the law does not imply large ownership ; 
but since no taint of usefulness, for other than tie 
competitive purpose, attaches to the lawyer’s trade, 
it grades high in the conventional scheme. The 
lawyer is exclusively occupied with the details of 
predatory fraud, either in achieving or in checkmat- 
ing chicane, and success in the profession is therefore 
accepted as marking a large endowment of that 
barbarian astuteness which has always commanded 
men’s respect and fear.” In the most polite way 
& comparison is set up between delinquents, gam- 
blers, and business men. ‘ Patriotism ” is identified 
with the martial spirit, and this with the barbarian 
virtues of ferocity and pitilessness. Boys’ brigades 
and athletic sports are explained by the leisure- 
class morality of barbarian love of cruelty and fraud. 
The training for foot-ball leads to a “ rehabilitation 
and accentuation of those ferine traits which make 
for damage and desolation.” Truculence and clan- 
nishness are the marks of the athlete. There is 
one more mark, common to criminals, gamblers, 
and classical scholars,— anthropomorphic worship, 
which is part of the leisure class machinery for 
holding up the regime of status and subservience, 
although this is without conscious purpose. After 
reading many pages devoted to this scalping and 
skinning process, a priest, a captain of industry, or 
a classical scholar may be soothed and mollified by 
reading (p. 265): “ The exigencies of the language 
make it impossible to avoid an apparent implication 
of disapproval of the apitudes, propensities, and 
expressions of life here under discussion. It is, 
however, not intended to imply anything in the way 
of deprecation or commendation of any one of these 
phases of human character or of the life process.” 
Grim pleasantry aside, we have here to deal with 
&@ man who cuts deep and means to be true and 
candid. Many who need his message will not read 
it, or will throw it aside in anger and contempt. It is 
one-sided. It confessedly leaves in the background 
the values of the higher existence, and discusses 
chiefly the proximate means of welfare. The defi- 
nition of the “economic man” seems, save from 
the author's standpoint, a very low and narrow one 
— to one of the “ respectable ”’ class. The omission 
of the real esthetic, ethical, and spiritual elements 
of welfare seems to leave even industry without an 





explanation. Yet here is a quiet, stern, honest 
man, who compels the reader to face reality in one 
of its aspects. Better to “pick out treasure from 
an earthen pot” than miss the gem through pride 
or fear or prejudice, Professor Veblen has stated 
with unusual clearness the explanation of the famil- 
iar fact that many reforms have been started from 
the “lower classes”; ideas of betterment which 
seemed revolutionary and even absurd to educated 
and cultivated men, yet were finally accepted by all 
as reasonable. The demands of the peasants in 
Luther’s day ; the claims of the Chartists in En- 
gland; the propositions for factory legislation 
which were commonly rejected by upper class econ- 
omists and statesmen,— these may be taken as ex- 
amples. Christianity may offer parallels: “ Do any 
of the rulers believe?” The explanation seems 
reasonable and adequate : the poor feel the pressure 
of new conditions long before the stress comes upon 
the sheltered leisure class. Professor Veblen illus- 
trates, by this book, a new element in the move- 
ment of our day,— the intense and profound revolt 
of scholars and independent thinkers against the 
dictation of the money power in the field of thought. 
The force of literary sarcasm may come to be felt, 
and the attempt to suppress it by arts known to the 
rulers must provoke a worse reaction. 

It is fortanate for the general reader that he has 
a reliable and readable translation of that one of 
Tarde’s recent discussions which presents his views 
of social psychology in a somewhat systematic form, 
under the title “Social Laws.” The heads of the 
treatise are the repetition of phenomena, the oppo- 
sition of phenomena, and the adaptation of phe- 
nomena. The speculations are very suggestive, and 
the clear and brilliant style of the author should win 
for him a wide reading. 

“ Better-World Philosophy,” by Mr. J. Howard 
Moore, is a strong plea for social control in the 
interest of the entire community ; an argument for 
the predominance of altruism in education, politics, 
and all life. The element of progress most insisted 
upon is education, the conscious effort of contem- 
porary society to shape to higher forms the mem- 
bers of the coming race. 

It is possible to present a very dark picture of 
the existence of pauperism, crime, and attendant 
miseries, without leaving the basis of facts. “ He- 
redity and Haman Progress” recites the story 
with strong realism, with the insight of a physician 
and with literary skill. The failure of charity 
and reformatory measures is argued from abundant 
resources of illustration. Heredity is declared 
to be the principal source of all the weakness 
and perversity which occasion dependency, defect, 
and crime. Then comes the remedy, all else hav- 
ing failed: the painless extermination by the use 
of carbonic acid gas of all those who are depend- 
ent on the public as paupers, degenerates, and 
habitual criminals. Most of us will think that such 
a wholesale slaughter of perhaps a hundred thou- 
sand of the feeble-minded, and nearly the same 
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number in each class of criminals, drunkards, epi- 
lepties, in a single day or year, is hardly to be taken 
seriously. The author does not count on very 
speedily obtaining a majority as friends of his 
panacea, because “ sentiment” is against him, But 
sentiment is a fact which makes his scheme impos- 
sible, according to his own principle: “All wise 
legislation has a care for expediency, and the present 
plan aims not at the theoretical best, but at the best 
which is practicable, with least resistance from the 
people.” Most students and practical men would 
reject his plan quite apart from “sentiment ”; 
since they believe it is a return to processes of elim- 
ination which belong to unmoral nature and un- 
taught savages; that there is « better method in 
segregation, possibly supplemented by steriliza- 
tion ; and that these methods, so far from having 
failed, are steadily reducing the evils which are 
here so graphically depicted. One can advocate 
“stirpiculture ” with entire conviction, without feel- 
ing it necessary to kill at a stroke several hundred 
thousands of helpless human beings, while leaving 
antouched and unreformed those vicious social ar- 
rangements which would immediately produce an- 
other multitude of defectives within two generations. 
The author accounts for the transmission of traits 
by inheritance, but does not adequately account for 
the origin of defects in a bad environment. 

In Mr. Jacob A. Riis, the famous newspaper re- 
former of slums and tenement-house evils, we find 
a man who emphasizes environment rather than 
heredity, and believes that it is worth while to im- 
prove conditions. He dedicates “A Ten Years’ War” 
to “the faint-hearted and those of little faith.” 
The antidote for fatalism and pessimism lies in such 
chapters as the breezy reporter has written. He 
has studied the anatomy and pathology of crowded 
cities, as the author of “ Heredity and Progress” 
has studied brains and physical transmission of 
traits; and the conclusion is very different. The 
deterioration of physical structure, vitality, and 
intellectual energy, is traced to the miserable sur- 
roundings which are the product of neglect and 
cowardice. Very instructive and inspiring is the 
account of the strategical methods of those who 
succeeded in correcting many of the evils which 
curse the metropolis. 

The resident chaplain of San Quentin prison, 
California, the Rev. August Draihms, has given us 
the results of his observation and reflection upon 
the phenomena of crime. Lombroso furnishes an 
introductory note, in which he declares that he finds 
the author in substantial agreement with his own 
positions, except when it is said that the American 
criminal differs in physiognomical type from his 
European contemporary. The topics treated are 
the instinctive criminal, the habitual criminal, the 
single offender, the demography of crime, the juve- 
nile offender and the reformatories, hypnotism and 
crime, and practical suggestions in relation to pun- 
ishment, reformation, and prevention. 

The very proof we have wanted to show that 








“Friendly Visiting” is cable is given us by 
Miss Richmond, in her book with that title. She 
not only writes inspiringly, but she tells us just what 
to do and how to go about doing it. Charity Organ- 
ization is a lifeless thing without this personal service. 
The hired agent can never perform the duty of the 
well-to-do, vicariously and at long range. Those 
who make real reports from the unknown country of 
misery must travel and reside with the indigent, 
and become their genuine partners in struggle. This 
small volume tells the aspirant how to help the bread- 
winner, to gain the confidence of the home-maker, 
to watch over the children, to become a missionary 
of sanitary science, of thrift, and of rational pleasure. 
The directions in respect to relief and the relations 
of the Church to charity are eminently wise. 

A good discussion of methods is found in Miss 
Brown's book on “The Development of Thrift.” 
The charity visitor and settlement worker should 
master the principles and devices of this volume, 
which presents in elementary form the most prac- 
tical aspects of schemes for saving, — building and 
loan associations, banks, provident loan societies, 
insurance and friendly societies. The books of 
Miss Brown and of Miss Richmond are good text- 
books for the students of clubs and circles of workers 
among the dependent poor. 

For the social student who interests himself in 
the temperance reform, the able and impartial work 
of Mr. Koren on “ Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem ” will be found indispensable. There is no 
attempt to cover ground already occupied by the 
Twelfth Annual Report of the Federal Department 
of Labor and the Twenty-sixth Annual Report of 
the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor. Entirely new 
fields of investigation have been exploited: the re- 
lations of the liquor problem to poverty and desti- 
tution, to crime, to negroes, and the saloon as a 
distributing agency of liquor in cities. It is inter- 
esting to observe one of the indirect advantages of 
the records of the charity organization societies which 
many have unreflectingly denounced as “red tape.” 
In this volume, their painstaking stady of causes 
of destitution becomes fruitful and instructive. A 
valuable bibliography closes this important contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. 

Very much of current discussion of the negro 
problem is wide of the mark because it is based on 
fragmentary observations and inadequate materials. 
There is great need of systematic and thorough local 
studies of the conditions of life under which col- 
ored people live in our great cities. A model for 
such studies is found in the brilliant essay of a 
colored student and teacher who has won distine- 
tion by his writings. Professor W. E. B. Du Bois 
has collected a vast amount of information in 
relation to the Philadelphia negro, his history, 
domestic relations, education, occupations, health, 
organized associations, crime, pauperism, social 
consideration and opportunities, and political out- 
look. Miss Isabel Eaton, fellow of the College 
Settlements’ Association, has added a valuable re- 
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port on the domestic service of the colored people. 
When similar local studies are made, as they ought 
to be made, in other cities, and in rural communi- 
ties, the general plan of this investigation will be 
found very useful. 

The principal of the famous school for negroes at 
Tuskegee, Alabama, Mr. Booker T. Washington, has 
rendered his race and the nation a valuable service 
by setting forth his views of “The Future of the 
American Negro” in systematic form. He urges in- 
dustrial education as the chief present need of his 
race, but he is too broad a man to ignore other factors 
in instruction and political action. Not only for the 
sake of the colored people, but for the sake of the na- 
tional honor and security, it is to be hoped that this 
book will have a wide reading. It is by no means 
the last word on the educational problem, but it is an 
important contribution and deserves public consid- 
eration in the North as well as in the South. 

“ Good Citizenship ” is the title of a collection of 
twenty-three essays on social, personal, and eco- 
nomic problems, edited by Messrs. J. E. Hand and 
Charles Gore. These papers touch, in a popular way, 
current topies of great interest, as the functions 
of the State, housing of the people, old-age pensions, 
poor laws, socialism, and the duties of religious 
people in relation to such matters. The discussion 
is carried on by English writers in the spirit of 
“ Christian Socialism.” 

The sub-title— “The Story of a Workingman’s 
Club, its search for the causes of poverty and social 
inequality, its discussions, and its plan for the ame- 
lioration of existing evils ””— of Mr. David Labin’s 
“Let There Be Light” is an indication of the wan- 
dering of a modern Ulysses in the world of social 
confusion. The discussions are reported in the 
form of a story without a plot. The plan is simply 
a skeleton of topics, and a resolution to form a kind 
of ethical culture society or Universal Church for 
further discussion of schemes of betterment. The 
work affords no practical proposition within the 
field of economic or lega! organization. 

“The Regeneration of the United States,” by 
Mr. W. M. Grinnell, is an optimistic vision of the 
glory of the nation. Within the compass of a few 
short chapters, the prophet glances at many of the 
lessons of our past history and ventures upon 
prophecy in relation to our social and political future. 
Cartes R. HENDERSON. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Numerous as are the tales of Alex- 
new life of ander the Great — and his life and 
nen achievements have been the inspira- 
tion of hundreds — there has been for them all but 
one point of view. Inevitably the enthusiastic his- 
torian has drifted, perhaps unconsciously, from a 
true historical perspective into such abject hero- 
worship that the glory of matchless victories has 
settled upon a divinity rather than a man. It is, 
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then, an almost unexpected pleasure to find Dr. 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler’s volume on Alexander 
(Putnam) giving us a true portrait of him as a 
human being. The great hero of antiquity is greater 
in every way as a man than as a god, and the story 
of his glorious achievements is here charmingly 
told; indeed, it is not too much to say that very 
few brief memoirs of great men have been written 
in so delightful a fashion. Alexander himself is 
defended by Dr. Wheeler from the accustomed 
charge of having encouraged a personal god-worship 
by his followers. He says: “The idea that he 
undertook to establish a formal cult of himself, and 
to impose it upon the nations under his rule, par- 
ticularly upon the Greeks, lacks all foundation. . . . 
The notion that Alexander utilized the doctrine of 
his divinity as a fundamental and constitutive prin- 
ciple of his empire is so utterly at variance with 
the plain historical facts, so utterly lacking in sup- 
port from any known facts, as to possess no interest 
except for its absurdity. It is a mere nightmare of 
some schematizing historians.” One of the most 
delightful things in the book, almost humorously so 
at times, is the author’s pleasure in Alexander's 
victories as a game well played. To Alexander, in 
his earlier years at least, war is a sport in which 
the joy of winning is foremost, the more remote 
result in empire-building being of secondary import- 
ance. In recounting how well Alexander played 
this game, Mr. Wheeler is as enthusiastic as if ex- 
tolling the merits of some great athlete, and occa- 
sionally even uses the terms of modern sport to 
describe the winning of a battle— as when Alex- 
ander by a “flying wedge” at Gaugamela pene- 
trates and destroys the solid mass of the enemy. 
Every lover of college athletics knows Dr. Wheeler 
as a most earnest supporter of sport in its best form, 
and will sympathize with his admiration of Alex- 
ander’s love of fair fighting. It helps, also, to an 
understanding of the human side of the hero’s char- 
acter. In general, this life of Alexander is excel- 
lently suited to the “ Heroes of the Nations” series 
in which it appears, and is one of the best volumes 
of that series. The style is simple yet forcible, and 
the interest in the story is successfully maintained. 
The author has known where to draw the line be- 
tween matters of general interest and those of 
value only to students of antiquity, and has ex- 
cluded the latter class. There are many good illus- 
trations, together with numerous excellent maps 
and battle plans. 


nema The late Duchess of Teck, perhaps 
of amiable better known as Princess Mary, was 
— an estimable woman who was widely 
beloved in England for her gracious demeanor, 
sweet philanthropy, and ceaseless activity in public 
and private charities; and it was inevitable, as well 
as eminently proper, that she should be made the sub- 
ject of a memorial volume. Yet we cannot but think 
that Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke’s two bulky volumes, 
entitled “A Memoir of Her Royal Highness Prin- 
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cess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck” (Scribners’ 
importation ), are, like the girth of Sir John Falstaff, 
“out of all compass, out of all reasonable compass,” 
when the relative importance of their subject, the 
brevity of human life, and the amount of reading 
that people who read must get through with now- 
adays, are taken into consideration. One moderate- 
sized volume, with a leaning to the side of mercy, 
would have been amply sufficient to tell the tale of 
Princess Mary’s virtues and benefactions, and the 
story of her placid, uneventful life. But Mr. Cooke 
gives us nearly 900 closely printed pages — quite 
enough for a sufficient life of a man like Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose career embodied a good share of the 
history of his time. Let us hasten to say that Mr. 
Cooke’s part in these volumes is mainly that of 
editor. The bulk of their contents is from Princess 
Mary’s amiable and smooth-flowing but by no means 
sprightly or literate pen, in the form of diary and 
correspondence. It is a chronicle—largely, it must 
in candor be said—of small beer: domestic happen- 
ings, little journeys, feminine prattle of charity 
bazaars, sewing circles, training schools, social 
“functions,” and what not. It is all very sweet- 
tempered, gracious, mildly interesting, even mildly 
informing in its small way; and it deals at times 
with the minor doings of personages whose domes- 
tic life and economy even republican America likes 
to peep in upon. But there is too much of it. One 
shudders to think what Mr. Cooke might prove 
capable of, quantitatively, were it to become his 
mournful duty one day to prepare a like memoir 
of Her Majesty! Apart from its sins of non- 
omission, Mr. Cooke’s editing is all that can be 
desired. The work is well arranged and judiciously 
annotated, and there is a good index. Mr. Cooke’s 
accompanying thread of narrative is graceful and 
to the point, and one by no means grudges the 
space devoted to it. The volumes are beautifully 
made, finely printed, and richly illustrated with por- 
traits mainly. The lovely plate representing Princess 
Mary bending over the infant Prince Alexander 
(p. 72) is a gem in its way, and might alone tempt 
one to buy the work containing it. 


Professor Percy Gardner, in his 


Basis an 
origin oe “ Exploratio Evangelica” (Putnam), 
sates ial conducts what he calls “a brief ex- 


mination” into this interesting subject. His stand- 
ing in the world of letters is a sufficient preliminary 
pledge of the value of the work, which thorough ex- 
amination fully confirms. “The general tendency” 
of the book, he remarks in his preface, “is to 
transfer the burden of support of Christian doctrine 
from history to psychology, perhaps rather from the 
history of facts to the history of ideas.” He quotes 
Amiel: “ What our age especially needs is a trans- 
lation of Christianity from the domain of history to 
the domain of psychology.” And Professor Jowett 
also: “Religion is not dependent on historical 
events, the report of which we cannot altogether 
trust. Holiness has its sources elsewhere than in 








history.” It is needless to say that such a transfer 
as this is a great one. Traditionary Christianity 
prides itself on being an historical religion; and a 
shift from a basis of alleged fact to subjective 
experience is greater than any made in the history 
of Christian thought, with two possible exceptions— 
the shift from the simple ethical religion of Jesus 
to the philosophical religion that was set up in its 
room by the Greek theologians, and the shift from 
the authority of the Church to the authority of 
Scripture interpreted by private judgment, which 
was the great achievement of the Protestant Refor- 
mation. The transfer now proposed, which is of 
course in no sense original with Professor Gardner, 
is brought forward by those who believe in what 
they regard as the essentials of Christianity, but 
who are at the same time convinced that critical 
investigation has destroyed forever the historical 
basis, as it has been held, of the Bible. The reader 
will find this conviction stated briefly but strongly 
in the present volume, and, what is more to the 
purpose, will find an indication of the main lines 
along which, as the writer thinks, the transfer from 
the old basis te the new must be effected. Apart 
from theories and doctrinal views, the book can be 
most thoroughly recommended as the work of a 
conscientious scholar, a trained critic, a practised 
writer, and a man of unquestioned religious faith 
and feeling. It is all the more significant, perhaps, 
coming as it does from a layman. The book may 
cause the ultra orthodox to grieve,—but there is no 
class of persons who more need to read books of 
this character than the ultra orthodox. 


The Novel Similar in form and binding to the 
as seen by an invaluable work by Professor Cross 
onrua on “ The Development of the English 
Novel,” recently noticed in these columns, there 
now appears a volume by Professor Francis Hovey 
Stoddard, entitled “The Evolution of the English 
Novel” (Macmillan). If Professor Stoddard had 
not multiplied words — had he seen fit to compress 
his two hundred and odd pages into half the space 
— he would doubtless have given us a very readable 
and helpful brief essay upon the theory which he 
here expounds. While not without value to the 
student in this department of literature, the book is 
weakened greatly by its author’s endless repetitions 
and discursions. As a serious study it is distinctly 
inferior to the work of Professor Cross. The au- 
thor does not attempt to derive the novel in its 
modern manifestation by definite stages through 
successive historic forms of literature; but he affirms 
a law of tendency, which he declares “ is, in general, 
that the depiction of the external, objective, carnal, 
precedes, in every form of expression of which we 
can have records, the consideration of the internal, 
the subjective, the spiritual.” “ Fiction begins with 
the objective novel; it p into the intro- 
spective and the subjective novel.” In a broad and 
reasonably generous application of this theory, it 
strikes us that there is not much to provoke argu- 
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ment. Indeed, ordinary students of all or any of the 
expressed forms of literary creation have observed 
its very natural working before. It hardly calls for 
ten pages of profuse illustration, introducing Com- 
modore Vanderbilt’s locomotivee, stage ghosts, medi- 
sval penitents, the American college of seventy 
years ago, the early kings of England, and modern 
polities, to give the idea sufficient plausibility for 
further consideration by the reader. In successive 
chapters the author treats the Growth of Person- 

* ality in Fiction, the Historical Novel, the Romantic 
Novel, the Novel of Purpose, the Modern Novel 
and its Mission. Much of this matter is really of 
interest to one acquainted somewhat with the field 
reviewed, and there are ideas of distinct value. 
The characterizations of typical novels are well 
worth reading, and the chapter on the Novel of 
Purpose is particularly commendable. With respect 
to Professor Stoddard’s argument in detail, we are 
bound to say that the choice of novels by which he 
supports his theory seems arbitrary; he certainly 
ignores some striking examples that do not wholly 
harmonize with his view. 


Tho control Professor Ely continues his well- 
of monopolies known studies of economics in his 
and trusts. 


interesting book on “ Monopolies and 
Trusts” (Macmillan). His definition of monop- 
oly clears away much current confusion: “Mo- 
nopoly means that substantial unity of action on 
the part of one or more persons engaged in some 
kind of business which gives exclusive control, more 
particularly, although not solely, with respect to 
price.” He contends that monopoly must be dis- 
tinguished from concentration of wealth so far as 
accumulation is subject to competition. He here 
differs radically from the Socialists, who believe 
that all kinds of business inevitably tend toward 
monopoly. Mere mass of capital will not alone 
secure monopoly, because there is always a surplus 
of capital eager to find investment wherever there 
is a living chance in the competitive world. Talent 
for management never alone gives monopoly, but 
only unusual gains, since there is plenty of mana- 
gerial talent in the world waiting for employment. 
Real monopolies arise from social action, as the 
granting of patents, trade-marks, or special privi- 
leges; or from natural causes, as limited supply of 
raw material, properties inberent in the business, or 
seerecy in the process of a manufacture. The the- 
oretical part of the work consists in the elucidation 
and enforcement of these ideas. The practical part 
deals, though briefly, with public control of real 
monopolies, when competition cannot enter to pro- 
tect public interests. Such public control the author 
declares to be an urgent and pressing social neces- 
sity. Among the suggested reforms are the re- 
striction of monopolistic corporations to normal 
returns on capital, with publicity of actual invest- 
ments and accounts. As this is extremely difficult 
in the case of certain kinds of business, the most 
promising method of control would be public own- 





ership. “Public ownership with public manage. 
ment renders control easy, because it is in the very 
natare of public property that it should be publicly 
controlled.” It is also recommended that vast es- 
tates be broken up by regulation of bequests and 
inheritances; that when tariffs make monopolies 
they should be abolished ; that patents be regulated 
so that inventors and the public may not be op- 
pressed by owners ; that governmental regulation of 
corporations by commissions be extended, etc. 


Many visitors to the World's Fair at 
fone ed Chicago noticed with much interest 

a miniature reproduction of a British 
Columbian Indian Town. The model was extremely 
accurate: not only the houses, but the curiously 
carved poles or columns standing near them, were 
carefully copied to scale. These carved columns 
differ in character: some are totemic, others are 
commemorative or mortuary. The little buildings 
were arranged in proper order upon an artifical 
beach, and a background of forested mountains was 
painted behind them. This interesting model (now 
at the Field Columbian Museum) was made under 
the direction of Mr. James Deans, who has lived in 
the Northwestern Coast country for twenty-five 
years. He is a Scotchman by birth and a practical 
geologist and prospector by profession. He has been 
over the whole country from Van Couver to Sitka, 
and is profoundly and sympathetically acquainted 
with the Indians. Mr. Deans was present at the 
World’s Fair in charge of his exhibit, and explained 
the little village with its totemic and other carved 
posts to hundreds of visitors. This experience sug- 
gested to him the publication of a selection of stories, 
which he had gathered from the Indians themselves, 
most of which had reference to the totem carvings. 
The stories are now issued in book form, with the 
title “‘ Tales from the Totems of the Hidery,” form- 
ing Volume II. of the Archives of the International 
Folk-lore Association. The Hidery — usually called 
Haidaz — are favorites with Mr. Deans. The stories 
printed in this little book are mostly those connected 
with the carvings on the posts of the little village. 
They include stories of the raven (yethel ) to whom 
man owes so much, of’ the eagle, the sun, moon, 
bear, frog, mountain goat, scannah, ete. The list 
includes stories representing two great classes of 
legends, cosmogonic and heroic. In telling the 
stories, Mr. Deans gives many interesting data re- 
garding the life, customs, and ideas of the Hidery. 
The style of the narration is simple and direct. 
The collection of stories is edited by Professor 
Griggs of the University of Chicago. 


Volumes II., III., and IV. of Dr. 
Bujlunen,  W. H. Fitehett’s modestly entitled 

book “‘ How England Saved Europe” 
(Seribner) are now ready. Dr. Fitchett’s own 
pages must often enough traverse the assumption of 
his title by showing how often, during the Napo- 
leonic wars, it was not the English, but the Celts, 
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the Scotch, and the Irish contingents of the British 
forces, that did the bulk of the fighting. To come 
nearer our own day, what sort of a showing must 
“Tommy Atkins” proper (though outnumbering 
his foes four to one) have made against the hardy 
South African ranchmen, without the support of the 
Scotch and Irish and Colonials! It is time now, in 
the face of hard facts, to have done with the stale 
prejudice as to the preternatural fighting qualities 
of English troops. You cannot make a first-class 
fighting man and a good shot out of a cockney by 
clapping a red coat on him ; and the ludicrous fail- 
ure of the English attempt to raise in the rural dis- 
tricts a corps of “rough riders” on the American 
model shows what may be looked for from their 
“yeomanry.” The English “yeoman,” the bow- 
man of Crecgy and Agincourt, belongs to ancient 
history, and England has long passed out of the 
stage that produced him. To get his like she must 
now look to ruggeder Scotland or the Colonies. Dr. 
Fitchett’s work is a very readable and at times 
brilliant popular history of Great Britain’s struggle 
by sea and land against Napoleon. The narrative 
is rapid, picturesque, and clean-cut, a little boastful 
perhaps, but not likely on that account to offend 
those for whom it is primarily written. Volume II. 
tells of Nelson and the struggle for the sea; Volume 
III., of the war in the Peninsula; and Volume IV. 
of Waterloo and St. Helena. No better popular 
history has been written of the long war that made 
Nelson and Wellington famous. The work is at- 
tractively mounted and well supplied with portraits. 


Portraits of In the preface to her pretty book on 
Colonial “Salons Colonial and Republican” 
— (Lippincott), Mrs. Anne Hollings 


worth Wharton speaks with implied approval of the 
“deep and widespread interest” now felt in the 
America of our Colonial period. Every instructed 
person will agree with Mrs. Wharton that it is, 
generally speaking, a good sign when people take 
an interest in the early history of their own country, 
and show a desire to acquaint themselves with the 
beginnings of the society they live in. Books on 
Colonial times have multiplied greatly of late. 
Some of them — the pleasant studies by Mrs. Earle, 
for example — are useful and scholarly productions, 
written in the proper historical spirit and to a 
worthy end; others merely reflect the passing 
attempt to make descent from the earlier immi- 
grants a mark of social superiority ; some of them 
appeal to the student, others appeal to the snob. 
The main element of general interest in Mrs. 
Wharton’s book is, we should say, its -artistic or 
pictorial one,— namely, the great number of beau- 
tiful reproductions of choice old miniature portraits 
it contains. The original pictures from which these 
plates are taken are in many cases from eminent 
hands, and the collection must be pronounced an 
attractive and instructive one to all who take an 
interest in the now reviving branch of miniature- 
painting. Mrs. Wharton’s rambling narrative serves 








as an index to the identities, characters, connections, 
pursuits, and social and family histories of the re- 
spectable if not very memorable worthies portrayed 
in the pictures. The book is finely printed and 
gayly bound. Silene otis 

Studies in Professor Edward Howard Griggs’s 
personal and work, entitled “‘The New Human- 
social developmen'. ism: Studies in Personal and Social 
Development” (The American Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching, Philadelphia), may 
be briefly described as an attempt at the working 
out of the results of spiritual and other ideals in 
our modern life; or, in other words, the application 
of scientific method and study to personal and so- 
cial matters which are ordinarily regarded as beyond 
the pale of scientific investigation. The first of the 
ten papers, all distinct in subject and treatment, yet 
all making to a single end, is given to “The Scientific 
Study of the Higher Human Life.” Successive 
essays bear such indicative titles as “The Dynamic 
Character of Personal Ideals,” “The Modern 
Change in Ideals of Womanhood,” and “ The Ethies 
of Social Reconstruction.” This last takes the posi- 
tion that “In all unfounded expectations of imme- 
diate social regeneration there are two errors: the 
mistake of imagining that progress can be sudden ; 
and the error of supposing that a condition of 
statical perfection is either possible or desirable 
in human society.” From this the argument is 
carried through the concluding essays on “The New 
Social Ideal” and “The Religion of Humanity,” for 
a wider understanding of our intellectual possibili- 
ties, apart from any preliminary system of social 
organization. The strong and undeviating optimism 
of the book as a whole, tempered as it is by the full 
recognition ef existing social blunders, makes it at 
once stimulating and wholesome. 


Bapaly It is surprising, to those who knew 
of the late the popularity of the books of the 
a Bon. late Edward Payson Roe, that twelve 


years should elapse before the appearance of any 
extended biography of him. Such a work is now 
published (Dodd, Mead & Co.), prepared with loving 
eare by his sister, Miss Mary A. Roe, and is to be 
welcomed as an addition to American literary biog- 
raphies. So far as possible, Miss Roe has followed 
the safe plan of letting the author speak for himself, 
and more than half the book is made up of extracts 
from his letters and journals, given without change. 
These passages disclose a personality of great charm, 
and the book traces in an interesting way the career 
of the man who achieved the greatest literary popu- 
larity of his time in America. He was a graduate 
of Williams College and of a neighboring theo- 
logical school, and in 1862, before his studies were 
fully completed, he became the chaplain of the 
Harris Light Cavalry (Second New York), gaining 
experience in writing at the same time by acting as 
correspondent for the New York “ Evangelist.” He 
won golden opinions for his zeal and sympathy while 
in the service, becoming the chaplain of the Hamp- 
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ton Hospital at Fort Monroe in 1864, where he 
served until peace was won. He then accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the church at Highland Falls, 
on the Hudson. It was here that he published 
“ Barriers Burned Away,” his first and still his most 
popular book. He died in 1888, in his home at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, universally regretted. 


egetatins We pares wr her = 

satisfaction with the “ Eversley ” 
tale edition of Shakespeare, prepared be 
the Macmillan Co. by Professor C. H. Herford. 
Now that the editor is in this country, and is mak- 
ing many personal friends upon our side of the 
Atlantic, we are glad of the opportunity presented 
by a reissue of this work to call attention once more 
to its scholarly qualities and its attractive appear- 
ance. The original edition was in ten volumes ; the 
new one is in thirty-nine—that is, a play to a volume, 
with two volumes for the poems. The notes are 
restricted to the essentials, and are found where all 
notes should be found, at the bottom of the page. 
This is distinctly a pocket edition of the poet, and, 
as such, it is a close rival of the “ Temple ” Shake- 
speare, appealing possibly to a severer taste, but to 
one no less refined. Professor Herford, who has 
recently given a course of Turnbull lectures at the 
Johns Hopkins University, is a nephew of the Rev. 
Brooke Herford who lived for many years in this 
country. He is one of the soundest of the younger 
English scholars in English and German literature. 
His translations of Dr. Ibsen's “ Brand” and “ Love’s 
Comedy” are not the least of his many services to 
literature. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


Edward Rowland Sill rarely, if ever, wrote anything 
for the mere sake of writing, and what might be called 
the flotsam and jetsam of his work is better worth pre- 
serving than much of the labored composition of more 
prolific writers. We have already had three small vol- 
umes of his verse; it has now remained for the pub- 
lishers (Houghton) to collect a companion volume of 
his “ Prose” from such sources as the “ Contributor’s 
Club ” of the “ Atlantic Monthly ” and other periodicals. 
We are given, besides a brief memoir illustrated by his 
letters, something like forty short pieces of prose, classi- 
fied under half a dozen heads. They are all brief, but 
they are also packed with the writer’s own thought, and 
we are heartily glad to have them thus preserved. 

“Makers of Literature” (Macmillan) is the title 
given by Professor George E. Woodberry to a collec- 
tion of critical essays which is an enlarged reissue of 
the volume of ten years ago which was called “ Studies 
in Letters and Life.” There are several additional 
chapters, however, so that the work is something more 
than a new edition. It comprises nineteen papers in all, 
relating almost wholly to nineteenth century writers, 
and includes “ all of the author’s critical work which it 
seems desirable to reprint.” That it is a volume of 
unusual thoughtfulness and weight goes almost without 
saying, and the reader, however much he may bring to 
its perusal, can count upon carrying away even more. 








NOTEs. 





Professor Woodrow Wilson’s “George Washington” 
is republished in a popular edition, at a reduced price, 
by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

“José” a “novela de costumbres maritimas,” by 
Seiior Palacio Valdés, has been edited for Messrs. D. C. 
Heath & Co. by Professor F. J. A. Davidson. 

“ Mrs. Cliffs Yacht” and “The Adventures of Cap- 
tain Horn” are two new volumes in the Messrs. Scrib- 
ner’s uniform library edition of the writings of Mr. 
F. R. Stockton. 

«“ King Lear” and “ A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
are the latest volumes of the “ Chiswick ” Shakespeare 
(Macmillan), edited by Mr. John Dennis and illustrated 
by Mr. Byam Shaw. 

A translation into blank verse of the “ Andreas,” 
made by Mr. Robert Kilburn Root, is given us in No. 
VII. of the “Yale Studies in English,” published by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 

Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co., of Philadelphia, 
are about to publish, by subscription, at five dollars a 
copy, “A History of the University of Pennsylvania,” 
by Mr. T. H. Montgomery. 

The library of a leading London collector will be 
sold at auction on the 4th and 5th of the present month 
by Messrs. Williams, Barker & Severn, 178 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. The collection includes a number of 
interesting items. 

“A Condensed History of the Middle Ages” and 
«A Condensed History of Modern Times,” by Victor 
Duruy, both revised and edited by Professor Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, are now published in new editions by Messrs. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

An interesting exhibition of books and manuscripts 
from the Augustin Daly collection is now being given 
in the Fine Arts Building of this city by Mr. George D. 
Smith, the New York bookseller. The exhibition and 
sale will close June 2. 

“ Wuthering Heights” and “ Agnes Gray ” are con- 
tained in the latest volume of the “ Haworth ” edition 
of the works of the Bronté sisters. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward supplies the customary introduction, and the work 
is published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

Thackeray’s ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” with an introduction 
by Mr. H. E. Seudder, is published by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., as a “quintuple number” of their 
“ Riverside Literature Series.” There are many illus- 
trations and a few pages of notes. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s “ Paris in Old and Present 
Times,” first published fifteen years ago, now appears 
in a handsome new edition from the press of Messrs. 
Little, Brown, & Co. Visitors to the Exposition will do 
well to make this book part of their traveling equipment. 

Mr. Temple Scott, who was for a time the regular 
London correspondent of THe Drat, and has had con- 
siderable experience as a bibliographer, editor, and pub- 
lisher in England, has removed to New York to become 
the manager of the American branch of Mr. John Lane’s 
** Bodley Head” publishing house. 

Messrs. Doubleday, Page & Co., have in preparation 
a new series of biographies of distinguished Americans. 
They are to be historical in character, and will form, 
when complete, a sort of biographical history of the 
country. It is hoped that style and scholarship will be 
so combined in them that they will prove attractive to 
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a large class of readers, and at the same time take 
their place among authoritative historical writings. 
Minute completeness of record will not be aimed at, but 
rather a broad and philosophical method of treatment. 
The plan of the series is intelligent, and its fulfilment 
will be awaited with interest. 

« The Popular Poetry of the Finns,” by Mr. Charles J. 
Billson, and “ The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare,” 
by Mr. Alfred Nutt, are two new pamphlets in the 
series, of which we spoke some months ago, entitled 
« Popular Studies in Mythology, Romance, and Folk- 
lore,” published by. Mr. David Nutt. 

Miss Louise C. Boname is both author and publisher 
of a small “ Hand Book of Pronunciation for Advanced 
Grades,” which students of the French language will 
find particularly useful in supplementing the informa- 
tion to be had from grammars and dictionaries, and 
which teachers will find equally useful in their work. 

“The Chaucer Canon,” by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, pub- 
lished by Mr. Henry Frowde, is “a discussion of the 
works associated with the name of Geoffrey Chaucer,” 
and gives the tests which scholars apply in determining 
the authenticity of a given work. The volume is an in- 
dispensible supplement to the seven volumes of the 
“Oxford Chaucer.” 


“A Guide to the Trees” (Stokes), by Miss Alice 
Lounsberry, is a companion volume to that writer’s pop- 
ular “Guide to the Wild Flowers,” and is provided with 
many illustrations, including sixty-four colored plates, 
besides a large number in black and white. These illus- 
trations are the work of Mrs. Ellis Rowan. Dr. N. L. 
Britton has written an introduction to the work. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have just published 
a “Cambridge ” edition, in a single volume, of “The 
Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott.” The 
text has been edited by Dr. Rolfe, and the arrange- 
ment is chronological. The biography is done by Mr. 
H. E. Seudder in a few graceful and compact pages. 
The body of notes is considerable and the usual vignette 
and portrait constitute the illustrations. 


The new Boston publishing house which has just been 
incorporated under the name of Noyes, Platt & Com- 
pany is the result of an arrangement between Messrs. 
Curtis & Cameron, publishers of the Copley Prints, and 
Messrs. Small, Maynard & Company, for codperation 
between these two houses in the publication of certain 
books on art and illustrated books. The first work to 
bear the imprint of the new firm will be the official 
illustrated catalogue of the Fine Arts Exhibit of the 
United States at the Paris Exposition, which is to be 
published immediately. 


Those summer travellers whose thoughts are turn- 
ing, not toward the heats of crowded Paris, but toward 
the rest and coolness of the Rocky Mountains, will find 
much to attract and interest them in the new hand book 
of Colorado, prepared by that experienced traveller and 
forceful writer, Captain James W. Steele, and issued 
by the Passenger Department of the well-known “ Bur- 
lington Route,” Chicago. The illustrations of the little 
work are profuse and well executed, while the text gives 
not only a sense of the charm of the regions treated, 
but just those bits of information regarding routes of 
travel and points of greatest interest which the intend- 
ing traveller most needs. 

Mr. A.G.S. Josephson, of the Crerar Library, Chicago, 
sends us the following interesting note on two modern 
Swedish authors: In the review of European literature 








of the last twenty years, which was given in Tax Dia 
for May 1 last, no mention was e of Swedish liter- 
ature. Of course, Sweden cannot show such a literary 
giant as Henrik Ibsen, nor, perhaps, such a brilliant critic 
as Georg Brandes. But there are two Swedish authors 
who, even in a very rapid survey of contemporary lit- 
erature, should have been at least mentioned. Viktor 
Rydberg, who died in 1895, was without question the 
most commanding literary personality in Sweden since 
Geijer, and some regard him as its greatest poet since 
Tegnér. His influence may have been more as a civiliz- 
ing force than as a purely literary one; but whatever 
its kind, his influence upon the generations which have 

wn up since the early sixties has been most pro- 
found. The brilliant if erratic genius of August 
Strindberg, combining deep ethical pathos with a coarse 
and cynical manner of expression, has influenced recent 
Swedish literature more than that of anyone else. He 
seems now to have reached greater stability, and prom- 
ises to give us, in his Indian summer, works of deeper 
significance and perhaps higher artistic value than any 
of the productions of his youth or manhood. 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1900. 


Armenian Question, The. C. A. P. Rohrbach. Forum. 
Automobiles for for the Average Man. C. Moffett. Rev. of Rev. 
Balloon, A Night in a. Dorothea Klumpke. Century. 
Blake, William, Poetry of. Henry J. Smith. Century. 
Boer Army, With the. T. F. Millard. Scribner. 

Bunker Hill, Battle of. Stephen Crane. Lippincott. 

Burr, Aaron, Alex. Hamilton’s Estimate of. Century. 
Chicago Municipal Voters’ League. E. B.Smith. Atlantic. 
Chinese, Attitude of U. S. towards. How Yow. Forum. 
College Philosophy. G. Stanley Hall. Forum. 

Consular Service, Business Man and. H. A. Garfield. Century. 
Dante’s Message. C. A. Dinsmore. Atlantic. 

Economic Tendencies, Recent. C. A. Conant. Atlantic. 
Executive, Independence of the. Grover Cleveland. Atlantic. 
Filipinos, Do We Owe Independence to. Chas. Denby. Forum. 
France, A Letter from. Alvan F, Sanborn. A(flantic. 
Garden, Content in a. Candace Wheeler. Atlantic. 
Ghetto Stage, Realism on. Hutchins Hapgood, Atlantic. 
Greek, A Substitute for. W.C. Lawton. Atlantic. 
Hamilton, J. McL., Paintings of. H.S. Morris. Scribner. 
Hill, James J. Mary H. Severance. Review of Reviews. 
Human Energy, Problem of Increasing. Nikola ‘Tesla. Cent’y. 
Irish Question, Present Position of. J. E. Redmond. Forum. 
Labor, Organized, i in France. W. B. Scaife. Forum. 


Lowell and his Spanish Friends. Emilia de Riafio. Century. 
Paris and the Exposition. Albert Shaw. Review of Reviews. 
Paris, Boulevards of. Richard Whiteing. Century. 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, 1900. Review of Reviews. 
Philippines, Are they Worth Having ? G. F. Becker. Scribner. 
Pieter’s Hill, Battle of. R.H. Davis. Scribner. 

Poetry of a Machine Age. G.S. Lee. Atlantic. 

Political Platform, The Stained-Glass. S. Chaplin. Century. 
President, Election of a, A. Maurice Low. Scribner. 
Quaritch, Bernard. Dean Sage, Atlantic. 

Racial Types, Painting of. Charles de Kay. Century. 
Reformers. Theodore Roosevelt. Century 





Refunding Law, Operation of. C. A. Conant. Rev. of Rev. 


Sculpture, American School of. W. O. Partridge. Forum. 
Southern Literature of the Year. B. W. Wells. Forum. 
Spanish Arches, Early, in Mexico. Archibald Butt. Century. 
Summer Camps for Boys. Cleveland Moffett. Rev. of Rev. 
Swiss Passion Play. Christine T. Herrick. Lippincott. 


Tenement-House Commission of N. Y. J. Riis. Rev. of Rev. 
Trade Relations, Am. and Canadian. J. Chariton. Forum. 
U.K., U.S., and the Ship Canal. Sir C, W. Dilke. Forum. 
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List oF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 97 titles, includes books 
received by Tum Dia since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
Eipevient Momatn of Aiemanden, 5. ud, Ge Quam of 
Russia. a ae Ene, he, Comntaaen ae ; 
trans. from the French by Mary Berenice Patterson. 
Wich portraits, 12mo. git top, uncut, pp. 82 A. C. 


auina tt teats cn Ree and Facts. bv 
Henry Drummond ; with — Philpe& Co. 81 
Smith. With portrait, 12mo. McClure, Co. $1. 
Isaac M. Wise: His Life and Selected Writi 
David Phili and Louis 
12mo, pp. 419. Robert Clarke Co. $1.50. 
Cranmer, fn the ogg in Arthar D. 
Ragient De Aotber D. 


Innes, M 12mo, 
Makers. oa Charles Scribner’ ve re Sons. $1.25 


George Washington. By Woodrow Wilson. a 
- ; lus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 333. Harper & 


$1 

Sir David Wilkie, and the Scots School of Painters. By 
Edward Pinnington. 12mo, pp. 160. ‘* Famous Scots. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts. 


HISTORY. 
Cw. Erectdense onl Bow we - Them. By A. = 
ure, ius., Svo, t top, uneut, 41 
Harper & Brothers. $2. "3 - 
The Mutiny on Board H. M.S.“ Bounty.” By Lieutenant 
William Bligh. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 140, ew York: 
M. F. Mansfield. $1. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
A History of Russian Literature. By K. Waliszewski. 
ies, So Pe, Aol. ** Literatures of the World. ” D. Appleton 


The Sees of Men. By Eliot Gregory * An Idler’’), 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 283. Charles Scribner’s $1.50. 
By a qyneen. 


Literary Interpretation of Life. 
A.M. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 266. . 

The Mind of Tennyson: His mer Sneath on God, Freedom 
and Immortality. By E. Hershey th, Ph. ’D. 12mo, 

pp. 193. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 
= Legend of St. Andrew. Trans. oom ‘the Old English 
Robert Kilburn Root. 8vo, = a, oo Studies in 
Henry Holt & Co. aper, 50 

Stevensoniana: Being a Reprint of Various Literary and Pic- 
torial Miscellany ‘Associated with Robert Louis Stevenson, 
the Man and his Work. In 12 parts. . t= or, Chae, 
pp. 16. Mew York: M. F. Mansfield 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Boswell. 
In3 vols., . -— * Library of Roglish Classics.” 
Macmillan $4.50. 


The Tenant a Wildfell Hall. By apes Bronté. ‘“ Ha- 
worth” edition, with teeednation by Mrs. Hum 
Ward. Lllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 502. Harper 

Brothers. $1.75. 

Some Fruits of —<{ William Penn ; with Intro- 
duction by Edmund "With ee, Simo, gilt top, 
pp. 170. ove, Fal 

Works of Frank R. Stockton, b wer bee edition. New 
vols.: The Adventures of 
Yacht. Each with i 0, gilt top, uncut. 
+ a ys Seribner’s Sons. ( d only ‘a sets by subscrip- 


tion. ) 
Cassell’s National Library, New Series. New vols.: Shake- 
speare’s The Taming of the Shrew. Mrs. Inchbald’s Nature 
ell That End’s Well, and 
Each 24mo. Cassell 


gee Ast, Ciaheaeset All’s W 
rt Ascham’s checimanten. 
& Co., Ltd. Per vol., paper, 10 cts. 
VERSE. 
War and Mammon. By George Horton. 16mo, pp. 48. 
Wausau, Wis.: The Philosopher Press. Paper, 25¢e. 





FICTION. 
Unileavened Bread. By Robert Grant. 12mo, pp. 431, 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. > & 


Re os eo Jerome K. Jerome. Ill 
Mek B00 $150. 7 


Canin, Geeptee St Ateneo A Novel of Madrid So- 
ciety. By Luis Coloma; sr ae 
12mo, pp. 450. Little, Brown, 


12mo, uncut, pp. 276. Brentano’s. $1.25. 
A Cumberland Vendetta. By John Fox, = 
uncut, pp. 181. & Brothers. $1.25. 


By R. V. we 16mo, gilt top, pp. 209. 
G. Badger & $1.50. 

The ‘Gani of on and Other Stories. y Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar; illus. by E. W. Kemble. Ey A 
ona Mead & Co. $1.25. 

e Booming of Acre Hill, and Other Reminiscences of 
we and Suburban Life, By John my y | i. 
= , 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 266. Harper & B: 


The Jimmyjohn Boss, and Other Stories. So Gan wite, 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 333. Hag & Brothers. $1.25 

The Chronic Loafer. elson Lloyd. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 254. J. F. Taylor & Co. $1.25. 

The Monk and the Dancer. By Arthur Cosslett Smith. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 241. CharlesScribner’sSons. $1.50. 

Dorothy Marlow; or, A Heritage of Peal, By A. W 
— 12mo, pp. 306. Rand, McNally & Co. 

1 


A Second Coming. By Richard Marsh. 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 305. John Lane. $1.50. 
portrait ioraphical seth. en toe 
etch. » PP 
D Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Life’s Trivial Round. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 12mo, 
pp. 288. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

A Difficult Problem, The yoy at the Heart’s Da. 
and Other Stories. By ne Green. 
pp. 344. F. on Epi Pub Co $1.25. 

The Lunatic at Large. By J. Storer Clouston. 12mo, 
pp. 319. D. Applet On $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

My Mysterious Clients. By 1 ed Scribner. 12mo, 
pp. 276. Robert Clarke Co. $1.25 

Hiwa: A Tale of Ancient Hawaii. By Edmund ;P. Dole. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 108. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

For the Queen in South Africa. B “st Davis Haskins. 
16mo, pp. 230. Little, Brown, & & Co 

To Pay the Price. By Silas K. Hocking. With frontispiece, 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 281. Chicago: Advance Publishing Co. 

75 cts.; paper, 25 cts. 


en i 16mo, pp. 72. New York: Printed by 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Innermost Asia: Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. By Ralph 
P. Cobbold. Illus. in 7 large 8vo, uncut, 
pp. 354, Charles Seri $5. 

Travels in England. By area Le Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 291. John Lane, MeL. 

Spring and Autumn in Ireland. By Alfred Austin. 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 106. Macmillan Co. $1. 

Handbooks for Travellers. By X= Baedeker. New and 


revised editions, com 
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Paris in Old and Present Times. and topography. "By Philip 
Res ib te eotinetee anh . By Philip 
Gil » - wy asi us., 8vo, gilt top, 





POLITICAL, SOCIAL, AND ECONOMIC 
STUDIES. 


Politics and Administration: A Study in Government. 
By ye Goodnow, A.M. 12mo, pp. 270. Macmillan 
Government or Humun Evolution; Justice. By Edmond 
Kelly, re 12mo, gilt top, pp. 360. Longmans, Green, 
A Country without eeee: A ve to Sad es 
Arbitration Court of t 
Lloyd; with introduction > y Oo Willian Pie Heoven. 12mo, 
pp. 183, Doubleday, Page . Sl net. 
Let There Be Light: The § Story of a Workingmen’s Club. 
By David Lubin. 12mo, pp. 526. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Aspects of Mental Economy. By M. V. O'Shea. Large 
8vo, uncut, pp. 198. : Bulletin of the University 
of Wisconsin. Paper, 75 cts. 
The Wage Earners’ Self-Culture Clubs of St. Louis. B 
— JL. Sheldon. In 2 12mo. ‘Ethical Ad- 
dresses.”’ Philadel : S. Burns Weston. Paper, 
10 cts. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The White Robe of Churches of the XIth Century : Pages 
from the Seer? of Gloucester Cathedral. By the Very 
Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D. LIllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 348, Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 

The Life of Jesus of Nazareth: A oan. By Rush Rhees. 
12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Student’s Life of Jesus. By George Holley Gilbert, 
Ph.D. Third edition, revised and enlarged ; 12mo, pp. 418. 
Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

The History of the English Bible, and How It Has Come 
Down to Us. By Rev. W. Burnet Thomson, M.A. 24mo, 
pp. 104. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Paper, 20 cts. net. 


NATURE AND SCIEN CE. 


Bird Homes: The Nests, and B Habits of the 
Land Birds Breeding in United States; with 
Hints on the Rearing and Fictegnstien of Young Birds. 
By A. Radclyffe Dugmore. Ilius. in colors, etc., 4to, uncut, 
pp. 183. Doubleday & McClure Co. $2, net. 

A Brief History of Mathematics, By Dr. Karl Fink; 
authorized translation from the German by Wooster Wood- 
ruff Beman and David Eugene Smith. 12mo, pp. 333. 
Open Court Publishing Co. $1.50. 

L’ Année Scientifique et Industrielle. Quarante-troissme 
année (1899), par Emile Gautier. Illus., 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 461. Paris: Librarie Hachette et Cie. Paper. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Lee’s American Automobile Annual for 1900: A Hand- 
book for All Interested in Horseless Vehicles. Edited b 
yo wiry , Ph.D. Iilus., 16mo, pp. 275. Laird 

1 


The Temple Cyclopsedic Primers. New vols.: An Intro- 
duction to Science, by Dr. Alexander Hill ; A History of 
Politics, by Edward Jenks, M.A.; The History of 
guage, by neney Sweet, M.A. Each illus., 24mo. Mac- 

illan Co. Per vol., 40 cis. 

aan of Parliamentary Law. By Joseph Thomas Robert. 
16mo, pp. 264. Doubleday & McClare Co. a on 


‘ind ‘Spanish-English, Dictionary, By F. 
an 1s ictionary. jivas. 
am pp. 374. & Lee. 25 ane ak fall gilt, 
cts. 


ART. 

Giotto and his Works in Padua: Bei on Piers 
Notice of the Frescoes in the Arena eee John 
Ruskin, LL.D. ra 12mo, gilt top, pp. 213. ar a 
Seribner’s Sons. 

Jean Frangois Millet. By Estelle M. Huril. Illus., 12mo, 


Towards Pretoria: A Reseed of the Wee ‘ar between B: 


BOOKS RELATING » : SOUTH AFRICAN 
A 


On the Eve of the War: A Narrative of Impressions dur- 
ing » Journey in Gave, Colony. , the Free State, the Trans- 


1900. By Evelyn'Cecil, M.P wg Be LAS 

. By , M.P. 147, 

Charles bestones’e feu, $1.50. ne 

Bosse oc ieee: Who Are in the Right? Trans, from the 
French of Edmond Demolins. 12mo, pp. 42. Charles 
Gutimee'e Shen, Paper, 40 cts. 

The Transvaal Trouble: An Address. By John Hays 
a ppae 12mo, pp. 37. New York: The Abbey Press. 


pots UCATION -— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 
Educational Aims and Methods: Loctneees and Addresses. 
a Sir : ome Fitch, M.A. 12mo, pp. 448 


American Public Schools: io: ney and Pedagugics. B 
John Swett. American Boo ¥ 
Elements of Ethics. By Nea KI Davis, A.M. 8vo, pp. 294. 
Silver, Burdett & Co, $1.60 
A Short History of the United States. By Edward Chan- 
ning. Illus., pp.415. Macmillan Co. 90c. 
The Story of Philadelphia. By Lilian Ione Rhoades. 
American Book Co. 85c. 


Tilus., pp. 384. 
Progressive Exercises in Spanish Prose Composition. 
By M. Montrose y and Anita Johnstone Lewis. 


+ Moy pp. 144. Henry Holt & Co. T5e. 
Tennyson’s The Princess. Edited by L. * | Sherman. 
With portrait, 16mo, pp. 185. Henry Holt & Co. 


60 cts. 
The Captivi of Plautus. Edited b Gowve Bujnary Basbes Barber 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 78. Benj. H. Paper. 
Scott’s Lady ofthe Lake. Edited by. Einebeth 2 A. Packard. 
24mo, pp. 208. Macmillan Co. 25 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Medicine and i Mind Gal Médecine « V’Es: ~~, m4 


ury ; b 

“Collins, M.D. Ady 8v0, uncut, op. 373 ae Der 

Seribor'e 50. 

The Writing Table of “gs Twentieth ee 
Account of Heraldry, Art, and Heteult ed 
Form for the Correspondent, iy FS Schuyler Mathews. 
Illus., 8vo, pp.178. Brentano’s. $1.50 

The Conquest of ame Agperice, By William E. Sage. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 326. Brothers. $1.50. 

Sharpshooting fh rt ed War one “es Ww. Greener ; 
with Preface by Gerrare. L[llus., 12mo, pp. 173. 
Truslove, Hanson & Comba. 50 cts. net. 








5 Nurre Year. Criticism, Revision, 
Disposal. attention to MSS. 
of all kinds, inch Music. 
Rergrences: Noah Mrs. Deland, 
Mrs. Burton . 


Thomas Nelson Charles Dudley 
enc Warner, Mary E. Wilkins, and others. 
4 Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 


Mention The Dial. 150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED AND IN PRESS 
IN Me eet bara - Lorp Tennyson — 
Rubricated I ergy Coe poy ye 
oid Style Antique. Small 4to. $3.00 net. 
= ENSONIANA literary and Pictorial Mis- 
y Concerning R. L. 8. — 4to, uncut. 
hated In tA $2.50 
E BOOK OF OMAR AND MUBAIVAT— 
Repri: Bye mer to 


4 parts ; the 
THE AVON OF SHAKSPERE — By Cuantzs 
THorne. With 6 Illustrations in color by BLancas 
McManus. 12mo. Antique. Boards. $1.25. 

M. F. MANSFIELD : : PUBLISHER 





git top, pp. 96. “Riverside Art Series.” Houghton, 
& Co. 75 cts. 








14 West Twenty-second St., New York 
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A New Novel by 
ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS 


The Things that Count 


12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

In her well-known graphic style, Miss Tompkins 
has made a strong and vivid study of a character 
hitherto not delineated in American fiction. Her 
heroine is an indolent young woman of small means, 
who lives by visiting the houses of wealthy friends. 
The story of her regeneration through her affection 
for a man of strong character is cleverly told. 





BY THE SAMB AUTHOR: 
Her Majesty. A Romance of To-Day 
16mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
The Broken Ring 
16mo, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Nearly Ready: 


Talks with Barbara 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 











The Joy of Captain Ribot 


From the Spanish of A. Palacio Valdés 
By MINNA C, SMITH 


“It is full of the joy of life and at the same time one of 
the most wholesome and artistic stories of the year.’’— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
1 volume, 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 


BRENTANO’S 


NO. 31 Union Square, . . NEW YORK CITY 





VOLUME IV. OF 


THE OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Is now ready, uniform with Volumes 1, 2, and 3. 
Among its contents are reprints of papers on 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY STRUGGLE, 

THE EARLY VOYAGES TO AMERICA, and 
LETTERS OF WASHINGTON TO LAFAYETTE. 
Bound in cloth, 25 leaflets, Nos. 76 to 100. 
Price, $1.50. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 








hy ae. EDITION OF THE TALMUD IN 

of “ Festivals” and one, “ Ethics of Judaism,” on 
“sakenine” im press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars 
NEW TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Avenue, New York. 


LINCOLN 


Miss Tarbell’s Life of Abraham Lincoln. 


“ Tilustrators ” edition — Limited 
to one hundred numbered copies. 








For particulars apply to 


CHARLES P. EVERITT & CO., 
18 East Twenty-third St., New York. 





VALUABLE CATALOGUE 


BOOKS AT AUCTION 


Monday and Tuesday, June 4 & 5, 
at Our Store, 178 Wabash Ave. 


Books consigned to us by a leading LONDON 
COLLECTOR. Many choice and scarce volumes, 
including : 


Works of BRITISH POETS. 60 vols. 
Caulfield's Remarkable Characters. 2 vols. 
Reese Cyclopedia. 45 vols. 

Picart’s Temple of the Muses. 60 engravings. 
Salon de 1876. 46 etchings. 

Tuscany. 200 engravings. 

Le Roy. Numerous plates. 

Architecture and Antiquities. 1 vol.. Atlas folio. 
Ellis Collection Original Letters. 11 vols. 
Hones’ Everyday Book. 4 vols. 

British Drama. 5 vols. 

SHAKESPEARE’S. 8 vols. 

Knight’s History of London. 6 vols. 

Wood’s Natural History. 3 vols. 

Old London Newspaper. 12 vols. 

The Art Journal. 

Manuscript Place Book. 5 vols. 

Swift’s Works. 27 vols. 

Batler’s Hudibras. 3 vols. 


And many other exceedingly Rare, Scarce, and 
Valuable Books not found in regular sales. 
For catalogues address 


Williams, Barker & Severn Co., 
178 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


[June 1, 
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“A DEVOUT BLUEBEARD.”’ 


This is a powerful work by ‘‘ Marie Graham,’’ and a truthful 
satire on the snobbery of the day. A fascinating sketch of the early 
chief 


of The character is so well portrayed that few 
will fail to recognize him. It abounds in naturalness and witticiams. 
Price, One Dollar. be ordered , or 


May through any bookseller 
from the oe THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 4 Fifth Avenue, 











New York Cit: 





Please he AT 
call and see our 50, rare books. BAKER’S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 
14-16 Bright Street, Bmurmenam, Enotanp. 


MSS, 542 FoR AUTHORS ON COMMISSION. 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, Maw Your. 
WE BUY 2sucrivis of interesting and 
bed By raunratrma mado AUTHORS. 

No. 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Fowler & Wells Co., 27 E. Twenty-first St., Naw Yorx. 
The American Institute of Phrenology. 
The next session commences Wednesday, September 5, 1900. 


STORY-WRITERS, 
you 




















FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


sent post free on 


See ord St., = 


A SUMMER IN BRAZIL. By Auice R. Humpneery. With 16 full- 
page illustrations, cloth, 12mo, $1.25. Published by 
BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New Yorx Crrv. 


BOOK HUNTING CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Address H. H. TIMBY, 


EXCLUSIVELY. ox927. — Conneaut, Ohio. 


eAUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Bought and sold by 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New Yor« Ciry. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOK. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


About My Father’s Business. 


‘From our way of thinking it is far superior in its influ- 
ence to Mr. Sheldon’s ‘In His Steps.’”— Christian Tribune. 

“ This is one of the most curious outputs of the press 
for many a day; the treatment of the theme is distinctly 
original.” —Philadelphia North American. 

« No one who once takes it up is likely to lay it down 
unread. It is a great deal more absorbing than any- 
thing we have had from the Crocketts and Cranes of 
modern fiction.”—Pittsburg Times. 


THE MERSHON CO., Publishers, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL: 


An illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 




















BRUSH AND PENCIL for the coming year will continue to devote 
its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interesta. It is the authori- 
tative publication in this country, and stands for the best element in 


The appearance of the Magazine will be improved in the character 
and reproductions of illustrations, and the plates in color and photo- 
gravure will be a feature of the year. 


Send for Sample Copy. 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 






|, OF 


f 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., Ni Neo York 


First C. J. PRICE, 
Importer of Foreign Books, 
. 1004 Walnut St., - Philadelphia, Pa., 





Thackeray 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for eet re 





arranged 
erin aplication) wil be fund wal by thee selecting 


THE BAKER & 1 & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY § 
y waIL, | BULLETIN £ 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


“BOBS” 


A color portrait of Lord Roberts drawn 
by Wm. Nicholson. Price, $1.00. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 


SCARCE BOOKS 


Americana, Civil War, Drama, Byroniana, 
Poeana, Napoleoniana, Literature, History, 
Biography, etc. 
Special lists on above subjects sent to actual buyers. 
ALSO 
AUTOGRAPHS and PORTRAITS for sale. 
Say what you want. 









































215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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Sent on A) 
FALKENAU’S BOOK STORE, No. 167 Madison Street, Curcaco. 


oOo AND RARE BOOKS AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
Catalogues pplication. 





First Editions WALTER M. HILL, 





of the Old BOOKSELLER and IMPORTER, 
831-33 Marshall Field Bidg., 
SS rsa 
Authors and igcedig, Keinwot snd, Vale Pros 
of the New. by poy just ready 
Rare and My Catalogues are FREE for the asking. 


Uncommon 
F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
BOOKS. | 171 Madison Street, . . . Cmcaco, Inx. 


OLD BOOKS. gvte".ceiucm 


OLD MAGAZINES. Wicker Gakeh Walsh Onnaee! 








WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
DISCOUNTS | Betore buying Booxs, write for 


assortment and Special aie 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cert stam 


F. E. GRANT, Books, ” west —_ 


Presenter Rm tt 








is the publication of its kind — the 

The Humboldt pty en pen aS nal ap ad 

Hi 4 prices. It contains only works of ac- 
Library of Science knowledged outhen w authors in 
the first rank in the world of science. In this series are well repre- 
sented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, 
and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free ; or sample vol., 15 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Pifth Ave., New York. 





JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES imported direct trom 
ot tee Wak Ge ae No. = a me Twenty-Second 
Seams Getien at Goma an Wien eee ee 


KLIPS *4MPLE AND CIRCULARS, TEN gents. 





H. H. BALLARD, 433 


15,000 for Distribution ! 


KINDLY A8K FOR 


Moravian Sugar Cake 
(Kaffee Kuchen) Recipe. 


YOU WILL ENJOY IT IN YOUR HOME. 


SUSACUAC CO., Bethlehem, Penn. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 

FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
SCHOOL USB, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 


USE in Nos. 659 
Sr tna Se Sent eG Grew a, 


Other pone ua. Gold Medais at Paris E 
ovine and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. oem 
pn GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New Yorx. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE Co. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 














SELLING 1500 A DAY. 


ADRIENNE DE PORTALIS. 


By ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUNTER, 
Author of “ Mr. Barnes of New York,” ete. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50c. 
Send for our catalogue of the most successful novels ever published. 


THE HOME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 East Fourteenth Street . . . NEW YORK CITY. 


stupy AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH IN SCHOOL. In three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. A care- 
fully graded course, meeting requirements for entrance examination at 
college. Practice in conversation and thorough drill in Pronunciation 
and Grammar. A most practical and interesting secies. 


MADAME LAMBELLE. 

Gustave Toudouze. Ouvrage Couronné par I’ Académie Francaise. 
ry ‘0. 24 Romans Choisis. 12mo, paper, 60 60 cents 

Stated ieteeh echemetnehat cenewes eal eaten to aeuatien 
and so favored because each is carefully chosen with a view toward 
su eS Se iterature to the student and general 
It is uniform in style with the previous numbers, 
= FB yl eH 

“ That French writers often portrayal 
of two especial characters, the c ee a ae 
* Madame Lambelle,’ with all the grace and charm 
douze’s own style.” —The Living Age (Boston). 


WM. R. JENKINS, 851 6th Ave., New York. 
NOW READY. 4 NEW 


PHYSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY 
Charlies Burton Thwing, Ph.D., Knox College. 
Correspondence with Science Teachers earnestly solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 














GASOLINE VAPOR LAUNCHES 


No Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely safe. 
SEND FIVE CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOGUE. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO. 


Sr. Josern, Mica. 


STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 


A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and 

night, connecting as it does with police and 

fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 
Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 

A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 




















BOSTON, MASS. 











(June 1, 
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TRAVEL TO THE YOUNGER SORT IS A PART OF EDUCATION ; TO THE OLDER, A PART OF EXPERIENCE.—Bacon. 





Pattonal Educational Assoctation, 
Charleston, S. C., July 7 to 13. 





The railroads announce low rates. 


THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


The famous old city will extend its broadest bospitality. 


This convention by the seaside is going to be the greatest ever beld. 
One Fare Round Trip 2°22) 21m % Northern points, vis 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


ROUTE. FULL STOP-OVER PRIVILEGES, CHOICE OF ROUTES, AND THE BEST SERVICE 
THAT IS TO BE FOUND ANYWHERE. TICKETS ARE GOOD TILL SEPTEMBER 1 FOR 





Write for free literature concerning Charleston, and the way to get there, 
including literature descriptive of Chickamauga battlefield 
the “‘ Land of the Sky,” etc. W.C. Rimearson, G.P.A., Cincinnati, O. 


, Asheville and 








W. A. BECKLER, Northern Passenger Agt., 113 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


( Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS, DiRECTOR. 
Nos. 203-205 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 
NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 
The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical 
Club, The University of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, 
The Central Art Association, ete. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 
Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


vear CASTLE SQUARE company 
propucTioXS IN ENGLISH 


Re-opening May 30—-THE MIKADO 
June 4— THE BLACK HUSSAR 





THE | RAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
8. ©. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres. JOHN E. MORRIS, Sec'y. 


ISSUES ACCIDENT POLICIES, 


Covering Accidents of Travel, Sport, or Business, 
at home and abroad. 


ISSUES LIFE & ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 
All Forms, Low Rates, and Non-Forfeitable, 


ASSETS, $27,760,511.56. LIABILITIES, $23,739,827 .61. 


EXCESS SECURITY, $4,020,683.95. 
Returned to Policy Holders since 1864, $39,734,920.89. 
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Fine Books a Fine Investment 





Vale Press Publications 
Mr. John Lane regrets that he cannot supply any 
more copies of the “Vale Press Shakespeare.” He also 
regrets the disappointment of so many of his clients on 
all other Vale Press publications, the entire stock having 
been sold out. He is prepared to repurchase any of these 
publications at twice the published price. 


































Advice to Book Collectors: 


Books Illustrated and Decorated by AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


(I.) Complete your sets of ‘The Yellow Book” if you can. Vols. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are now 
out of print; but a few complete sets of 13 vols. may be obtained. Price $20.00 net. 
Vols. V. to XIII. may be obtained singly. 


(II.) Buy “The Savoy,” 3 vols., containing Aubrey Beardsley’s wonderful drawings. Price, 
$10.00 net. 


(IIL.) Buy * Pierrot of the Minute,” by Ernest Dowson. (Only 300 copies printed.) Price, 
$2.00 net. 


(IV.) Buy “The Rape of the Lock.” Price, $2.50 net. 
(V.) Bay “ Plays,” by John Davidson. Price, $2.50 net. 
(VI.) Bay “Volpone.” Price, $2.50. Vellum edition, limited to 100 copies, $15.00 net. 
(VIL.) Bay Beardsley’s «Second Book of Fifty Drawings.” Price, $3.50 net. 
(VIII.) Buy Beardsley’s «« Early Work.” Price, $10.00. Vellum paper edition, limited to 120 
copies, $20.00 net. 


*.* Of the above Books only a few copies remain. 









































































Books for Summer Reading 


SENATOR NORTH. A Novel of Political Life in Washington. By Mrs. GerrrupE 
Artuerton. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF BOX, A Novel. By Henry Harianp (Sidney Luska), author 
of “ Comedies and Errors,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A SECOND COMING. By Ricuarp Marsu, author of “The Beetle,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


TRAVELS IN ENGLAND. By Ricuarp te GaLirenne. With six illustrations by HERBERT 
Rartton. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


RUDYARD KIPLING: A Criticism. By Ricnarp te Gatiimenne. With a Bibliography by 
Joun Laws, and a new portrait. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


THE TRIALS OF THE BANTOCKS. By G. S. Srrzet, author of “The Autobiography of a 
Boy,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Monthly “ Literary Bulletin,” and Complete Spring Announcement List sent free on application. 


JOHN LANE, 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 

































































THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS BLD@G., CHICAGO. 
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